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The Wild Sports of Southern Africa; being 
the Narrative of an Expedition from the Cape 
of Good Hope, through the Territories of the 
Chief Moselekatse, to the T'ropic of Capricorn. 
By Captain W. C. Harris, H. E. I. Com- 
pany’s Engineers, Bombay. Third Edition. 
$vo. pp. 359. London, 1841. Pickering. 

Tue first edition of this work appeared in In- 

dia, and only a few copies found their way to 

England ; the second was published in London 

two years ago; and now the extraordinary 

sporting interest of the narration has brought 
ittoa third. Captain Harris, from his boyhood 
upwards, seems to have been deeply affected by 

a shooting mania; and even the jungles of 

India, with their tigers and elephants, only 

whetted his appetite for becoming a modern 

Nimrod, a mighty hunter. For this purpose 





he chose the Cape of Good Hope and all the 
southern savage range of South Africa ; and it | 
must be confessed, that if ever ground suited 
the desires and ambition of the sportsman, it 
was found about the tropic of Capricorn. Com- | 
bining, also, a taste for geographical pursuits 
and the study of natural history, nothing could 
offer more fortunately for their gratification 
than a medical sentence to spend two years at 
the Cape, and thus enable our enterprising in- 
valid to penetrate into the interior of the 
country. 

The whole adventure is of the most stirring 
character, and such a series of storms, deserts, 
fights, escapes, perils from man and beast, such 
awild career from first to last, we rather fancy 
was never described before. But some selec- 
tions from the text will afford the best idea of 
this variety ; and for the rest we must refer to 
the drawings, which, though not wonderfully 
correct, yet give a notion of the general appear- 
ance of the scenery and its hosts of animals. 

Graaf Reinet was the starting point, and a 
suficient caravan of wagons, oxen, horses, at- 
tendants (drunken blackguard Hottentots they 
were), &c. &c. being procured, our wayfarers 
set out on their journey. A barrel of gun- 
powder and 18,000 leaden bullets, with pig-lead 
tosupply more, were not forgotten among the 
stores, Campbell, Burchell, and, latterly, Dr. 
Smith, having given us good accounts of the 
territory chiefly traversed, we need not enter 
particularly into the whereabouts, but address 
ourselves to the more original features of the 
Work—its intercourse with the natives and ex- 
jloits in the field. Cross, then, the Orange 
River to Kuruman, and thus we begin :— 

“At Kramers-frontein a horrible spectacle 
Presented itself to us in the form of an ema- 
tiated old Bushwoman, who had come down 
from her kraal, five miles distant, to fill two 
ostrich egg-shells with water. ‘Grim misery 
ad worn her to the bones,’ and it is no exag- 
geration to say that her attenuated form ap- 
_ a skeleton covered with a wet cloth. 
: ose rounded proportions which are given to 
@ human form divine had no existence in 





* Suffice it to say that Cay i 
y that Captain Harris travelled ‘* from 
nh Colony through the territories of the chief Mo- 
Sate to the Tropic in 29° east longitude, and subse- 
y returned across the head of the Vaal River by an 


thablored route, through the scene of that prince's hos- 





tilities against the emigrant farmers, to the colony.” 


her. Her skin resembled wrinkled leather, and| constant exposure to the wind and glare of 
I can compare her legs and arms to nothing but) light in a dry open country, soon inducing the 
straightened sticks, knobbed at the joints. Her) habit of keeping their naturally small eyes more 
body was actually crawling with vermin, with|than half closed; their comeliness is very 
which she was constantly feeding a little half-|ephemeral, and never extends beyond youth. 
inanimate miniature of herself in arms : | The females possess much greater volubility and 
¢ Withered and wild in her attire, ;animation of gesture than the men, but the 
She looked not like a habitant of earth, sounds they utter are a succession of claps of 
And yet was on it.’ | d Pam ‘ . 
the tongue, produced by forcing that unruly 
We were glad to bribe her to depart by a pre-| member against different parts of the teeth and 
sent of tobacco, and the wretched creature’s' palate: and whilst the enunciation is thus 
countenance evinced thankfulness at our libe-' rendered troublesome and full of impediment, 
rality. The pigmy race of which this woman}it resembles rather the chattering of monkeys 
was a characteristic specimen usually reside in | than the language of human beings.” 
holes and crannies of rocks, and sometimes in} Proceeding onward towards the dominions of 
wretched huts incapable of protecting them | Moselekatse, Captain H. informs us,— 
from the inclemency of the seasons. These,} ‘* He is the despotic ruler of a powerful tribe 
their constant fear of discovery induces them to/called Abaka Zooloo, or Matabili. His father 
erect in secluded spots at a great distance from | was achieftain, whose territories lay at some dis- 
water,—a precaution to which they are further | tance to the north-eastward of Natal, but being 
prompted by a desire to leave the pools open for | attacked and totally defeated by a neighbouring 
wild animals, which they occasionally shoot} tribe, he took refuge with Chaka, the Zooloo 
from an ambush with poisoned arrows, and de-|tyrant (predecessor of Dingaan), with whom 
vour on the spot. They possess neither flocks|he remained till his death in a servile state, 
nor herds, are unacquainted with agriculture, | resembling that of the Fingoes amongst the 
and the most wealthy can boast of no property| Kafirs. Moselekatse, however, succeeded in 
beyond his weapons and his starving dog. With|gaining the favour and confidence of Chaka, 
no cares beyond the present moment, they live(and in process of time was intrusted with the 
almost entirely upon bulbous roots, locusts,|command of an important military post, and 
reptiles, and the larve of ants, with the habi-| the charge of a large number of cattle. Seizing 
tations of which latter the country is in many his opportunity, he revolted and fled with his 
places thickly strewed. Not a trace of their! people and the booty towards the north-west, 
hovels could be seen from the road, and a tra-|eating up in his progress the several tribes 
veller might even pass through their country! which then occupied that country, and soon 
without seeing a human being, or suspecting becoming so exceedingly formidable, that his 
that it was inhabited. Such is their general} very name inspired terror through a vast 
distrust of visitors, that the males would never region. Having completely subjugated or de- 
willingly approach us, evincing great trepida-'stroyed every tribe from whose opposition he 
tion when forced to do so—no object being more} had any thing to dread, he ultimately selected 
unwelcome to their sight than a troop of horse-| the country near the sources of the Molopo and 
men on the plain. The stature of both sexes is| Mariqua Rivers for his permanent residence, 
invariably below five feet. The males areusually| where he now reigns the terror of the sur- 
meagre, bow-legged, and ill-made: yet they| rounding nations.” 
display a singular ease of motion and flexibility; ‘The Chaka here named was as abhorrent a 
of joint. The rapidity with which they drive! monster as ever disgraced the human form, 
off a herd of cattle is perfectly astonishing. |and we have a dismal history of his atrocities 
Their complexion is sallow brown, darkened by jin another part of the work; but Moselekatse 
dirt and grease; their dress, only a piece of |is less known to the English reader, and, first 
leather round the waist ; and their sole defence, |quoting a hunting bout, we shall pay our 
a diminutive bow, with poisoned arrows, rather |devoirs te him :— 
resembling children’s toys than mortal wea-| ‘* The reports of four savages of the Batlapi 
pons. The women, who were much less shy, | tribe, who joined us yesterday, determined us 
and who never failed to follow the tracks of our|to halt a day for the purpose of hunting. 
wagons when they happened to come upon} Richardson and myself left the wagons at day- 
them, with the hope of obtaining tobacco in| break, attended by these men, and crossing the 
exchange for ostrich-eggs, are of small and deli-| river, took a north-westerly direction through 
cate proportions, with hands and feet of truly {a park of magnificent camelthorn trees, many of 
Lilliputian dimensions. Their foot-prints re-jwhich were groaning under the huge nests of 
minded us of Gulliver’s adventures, and are not | the social grosbeak; whilst others were decor- 
larger than those of a child. When young|ated with green clusters of misletoe, the bright 
they have a pleasing expression of countenance, | scarlet berries of which were highly ornamental, 
which they take care to render as captivating} We soon perceived large herds of quagyas 
as possible by bedaubing their flat noses and|and brindled gnoos, which continued to join 
prominent cheek-bones with a mixture of red|each other, until the whole plain seemed alive. 
ochre and fat. The toilets of many were made} The clatter of their hoofs was perfectly astound- 
with scrupulous attention, the effect of thejing, and I could compare it to nothing but to 
paint being enhanced by necklaces composed of|the din of a tremendous charge of cavalry or 
the fresh entrails of wild beasts —a few cowry |the rushing of a mighty tempest. I could not 
shells, old bones and buttons, being also inter-| estimate the accumulated numbers at less than 
woven with their matted hair; but the life|fifteen thousand; a great extent of country 
they lead, their frequent long abstinence, and | being actually chequered black and white with 
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their congregated masses. As the panic caused 
by the report of our rifles extended, clouds of 
dust hovered over them ; and the long necks of 
troops of ostriches were also to be seen, tower- 
ing above the heads of their less gigantic neigh- 
bours, and sailing past with astonishing rapidity. 
Groups of purple sassaybes, and brilliant red 
and yellow hartebeests, likewise lent their aid 
to complete the picture, which must have been 
seen to be properly understood, and which 
beggars all attempt at description. The sa- 
vages kept in our wake, dexterously despatch- 
ing the wounded gnoos by touch on the spine 
with the point of an assagai, and instantly 
covering up the carcasses with bushes, to secure 
them from the voracity of the vultures which 
hung about us like specks in the firmament, 
and descended with the velocity of lightning as 
each discharge of our artillery gave token of prey. 
As we proceeded, two strange figures were per- 
ceived standing under the shade of a tree; 
these we instantly knew to be elands,* the 
savages at the same moment exclaiming with 
evident delight, Zmpoofo, Impoofo, and press- 
ing our hores to the utmost speed, we found | 
ourselves for the first time at the heels of the} 
largest and most beautiful species of the ante- | 
lope tribe. Notwithstanding the unwieldy 
shape of these animals, they had at first greatly | 





a = 
proach was discovered, the tops of the hijj, 
became lined with natives, some of whom ran 
down at intervals to report our progress, but it 
was not until we had actually entered tie 
gorge that a miserable hamlet was perceive 
which Baba immediately pointed out as the 
imperial residence. Piet and the Parsee joy 
guided the wagons: Coeur de Lion, not wish, 
ing to find himself in the front of the battle, 
volunteered to drive the cattle in the rear, and 
the other six Hottentots proceeded in advance 


hibited every gradation of savage wonder, 
however, still continued to stand at a distance 
on tiptoe, attempting to gratify their curiosity 
by peeping in at the back of the wagon ; 
whilst others, less curious, sat and loitered 
about as if their time were valueless. The 
governor invited himself to dinner in the even- 
ing, and as it rained again, sat so late, that we 
were at last obliged to send the Parsee outside 
to start him, which he did by poking a stick 
under his person from below the walls of the 
tent, a hint which he good-naturedly took and | with solemn step, saluting the king with y~. 
departed. We embraced an early opportunity! peated discharges of musketry, as a compli. 
of mentioning to the missionaries our intention | mentary mode of announcing our arriy,), 
of leaving the country by the Vaal River; a|Several of the subordinate chieftains, who were 
scheme which they discountenanced as fraught |standing near the gateway of the kraal, the, 
with peril. But, whilst they felt sure that)advanced, and, as the wagons ascended the 
Moselekatse would never listen to such an jacclivity, took the hand of each of our party iy 
arrangement, they obligingly consented to allow | succession, repeating the word ‘ fellow ! fellow! 
one of their domestics, Baba, a converted | fellow !’ several times. The principal of these 





Bechuana, who had accompanied Dr. Smith’s!men was Um’Nombate, a peer of the realm, 
expedition as interpreter, to attend us as! He was an elderly man of slight figure, bene. 
residence, in 
2 * 


far as the king’s the like|volent aspect, and mild but dignified demean. 
capacity. . The road!our. He wore the usual tails, consisting of a 
still wound among the mountains; three|few strips of wild-cat and monkey skin dun. 
hours’ travelling brought us to a kraal at no)gling in front, and some larger and mor 
great distance from the ancient town of Kurri-| widely apart behind. The elliptical ring, « 
chane, in which Mr. Campbell found the issigoko, was surmounted by the inflated gj). 
Baharootzi about ten years ago. This once) bladder of a sheep. Andries, Piet, and April, 


exceeded the speed of our jaded horses; but being | populous city was destroyed by Moselekatse, | were old acquaintances, and he appeared glad 
pushed, they soon separated: their sleek coats; and the inhabitants scattered in various direc-|to see them. In reply to our inquiries respect. 
turned first blue and then white with froth ;/ tions. Here the guides declared it was the|ing the health of the king, and whether it wa 
the foam fell from their mouths and nostrils, | king’s command that we should tarry until the | the royal pleasure that we should visit him, he 
and the perspiration from their sides. Their | following day, when he expected to see us. observed that his majesty was very glad we hai 
pace gradually slackened, and with their full) But as the royal lodge was still far distant, we| arrived, and would come to the wagons anou, 


brilliant eyes turned imploringly toward us, at | 
the end of a mile, each was laid low by a single | 
ball. They were young bulls, measuring up- | 
wards of seventeen hands at the shoulder. I} 
was engaged in making a sketch of the one I 
had shot, when the savages came up, and in) 
spite of all my remonstrances, proceeded with | 
cold-blooded ferocity to stab the unfortunate | 
animal, stirring up the blood, and shouting | 
with barbarous exultation as it issued from | 
each newly inflicted wound, regardless of the, 
eloquent and piteous appeal expressed in the! 
beautiful clear black eye of the mild and in-| 
offensive eland.” 

After shooting it our author might have | 
spared his sentiment; but we are apt to view | 
our own acts very differently from the acts of 
others. The American missionaries endea-| 
voured to dissuade the travellers from trust- | 
ing themselves with the Matabili ruler; but! 
Captain H. states :— 

** Having come thus far, however, we re- 
solved to proceed, and with that view imme- 
diately despatched messengers to his Majesty 
with a present of beads, and with a request 
that we might be suffered to pay our respects. 
These men received a bunch of beads weighing 
one pound, and the promise of another if they 
returned on the third day. Moselekatse was 
reported to be at a kraal fifty miles to the 
northward, at which he had resided ever since 
the establishment of the missionaries at Mosega, 
his head-quarters. It rained during the whole 
of the night; and during the whole of the 
following day we were surrounded, without a 
moment’s respite, by a crowd of people im- 
portuning for tobacco. They entered the tent 
and clambered into the wagon without cere- 
mony, leaving a host of vermin behind them, 
and becoming at length so troublesome, that 
we were compelled, in self-defence, to drive 
them away with the wagon-whips. A long 
line of women and girls, whose features ex- 


* «© Boselaphus Orveas. Delineated in the Portraits of 





Game and Wild Animals of Southern Africa,” 


obstinately insisted upon continuing our jour-|at the same time directing them to be draw 
ney after breakfast, so as to get clear of the|up outside the gate. The next in rank was 
hills in the course of the day; and were ac-| chief of mean and contemptible exterior, whos 
cordingly preparing to start when a herald, | repulsive manners were but too exactly ini. 
called in the Matabili language, Imbongo, a cated by his scowling profile. He was deeply 
proclaimer of the king’s titles, suddenly made | scarred with small-pox ; and, excepting a neck. 
his appearance outside the kraal, to give us a lace of lion’s claws, three inflated gall-bladders 
little insight into his majesty’s biography.|on his pate, and a goodly coat of grease uo 
Advancing slowly towards the wagons, he|his hide, was perfectly naked. I saw nothing 
opened the exhibition by roaring and charging, remarkable about any of the others. They al 
in frantic imitation of the king of beasts—then carried snuff-boxes stuck in their ears; 2 cl. 
placing his arm before his mouth, and swing-!lection of skin streamers, like the tails of 2 
ing it rapidly in pantomimic representation of /lady’s boa, attached to a thin waist-cord, bei 
the elephant, he threw his trunk above his the nearest approach to an habiliment amonzs 
head and shrilly trumpeted. He next ran on|them. All their heads were shaven, sufiivien: 
tiptoe imitating the ostrich; and lastly, hum-|hair only being left to attach the issig 

bling himself in the dust, wept like an infant. | which is composed of sinews sewn to the hair 
At each interval of the scene, he recounted and blackened with grease. Shortly after te 
the matchless prowess and mighty conquests of oxen were unyoked, and the tent erected, 
his illustrious monarch, and made the hills; Mohanycom, the king’s page, came forth trom 
re-echo with his praise. He was a brawny|the kraal bearing the congratulations of his 
athletic savage, upwards of six feet in height,| majesty. He, tov, was unencumbered wit 
naked as he was born. Frenzied by his ener- | raiment of any sort; but wore a red feather 
getic gesticulations, the perspiration trickled} from the long-tailed finch in his hair, whic, 
from his greasy brow, and white foam de-{unlike that of the rest, was unshorn, ui 
scended in flakes from his distorted mouth, | destitute of the issigoko. The dimeusions 
whilst his eye glared with excitement. The|his mouth were calculated to excite the asto!- 
road now became almost impassable —large | ishment of every beholder, that feature liter 

trees overhung the way, and threatened the | extending from ear to ear. An inspectiol ” 
destruction of the wagon tents; we proceeded|our property then took place. Not a worl 
very slowly, and narrowly escaped being upset,}was spoken; neither did any of the p 
the jungle becoming more and more intricate | betray the smallest symptom either of surpt's 
as we advanced. Game-traps and pit-falls|}or even of gratification, An imyerturba!: 
were to be seen through every avenue, many | gravity pervaded the countenance of every 0" 
of the thorn fences extending across the path, | and, as soon as they had sufficiently scrus 
and impeding the wagons until cut away with | they retired to report to the chieftain t 
the hatchet. : It was | sult of their observations. It was some a 
a soft golden morning, and five miles travelling | before we could obtain any breakfast, © 
over a fertile plain, broken occasionally by | nearest water being three miles from the — 
isolated hills of inconsiderable altitude, and| We felt quite certain that the king must 
covered with large herds of oxen, brought us)dying with impatience to obtain possessiot " 
within a short distance of three conical moun-| the various presents we had brought an 
tains, disposed in a triangular relation, within |but he thought it dignified to affect a 
the area enclosed by which we were told that|ence, and prosecuted his ideas of proprety . 
the royal kraal would be found. As our ap-|rigoronsly, that his non-appearance became 
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length alarming. We, therefore, despatched | Putting his thumb between his teeth, and {much too small, were instantly seized and don- 
Baba to say that every thing was prepared for his | opening his eyes to their utmost limits, he|ned, and the operation of trying them on was 
reception, and that we were extremely anxious ae like a school-boy at the sight of ginger- highly diverting. A silken waist-cord was 
to pay our respects. In the course of a few mi- | bread, patting his breast, and exclaiming re-| quickly transferred from my Indian sleeping 
nutes, loud shouting and yelling announced his | peatedly, ‘Monanti, monanti, monanti, monanti: | drawers to his own neck, the tassels dangling 
approach. He was attended by the spies that | tanta, tanta, tanta!’* Having particularly|in front; a red woollen night-cap was drawn 
had accompanied us from Mosega, several of his | brought to his notice that the device of an up-|over his bald pate, and a comforter over his 
chiefs, and most of the warriors who were not | lifted arm grasping a javelin, on the clasp of| shoulders, and he repeatedly desired the inter. 
absent on theexpedition I have alluded to, armed | the great coat, referred to his extensive con-| preters to explain that ‘ he liked all and every 
with shields and assagais. As he advanced | quests, of which all the world had heard, we! thing.’ He crawled through the wagons, and 
others rushed up with a shout, brandishing placed before him a suit of tartan sent by Mr. | diligently rummaged in every corner for beads, 
their sticks. A number of women followed | Moffat, with a note which he requested me to|of which he frequently spoke. On this most 
with calabashes of beer on their heads; and! read; and hearing his own name, coupled with | important topic with all savages, he was par- 
two pursuivants cleared the way, by roaring, | that of Ma Mary, as he termed that lady, and | ticularly urgent ; he said he liked every colour 
charging, prancing, and caracoling, as already | the word ¢umerisho (compliments), he grinned | and size, sending at the same time to his serag- 
described, flourishing their short sticks in ajagain and clapped me familiarly on the back, | lio for a vast variety, that we might distinedly 
most furious manner, and proclaiming the royal exclaiming as before, ‘ Tanta, tanta, tanta !’\comprehend his wishes on the subject. With 
titles in a string of unbroken sentences. As He now rose abruptly, big with some great|the greatest reluctance, he at last prevailed 
we advanced to meet him several of the crowd | conception, and made signs to the Parsee to|upon himself to part with a single grain of 
exclaimed § Haiyah! Haiyah!’ a shout of} approach and assist him on with the cont ; |each colour, as a sample to guide our selection 
congratulation and triumph. Having shaken/|habited in which he strutted several times up| when we should next visit him, and having 
hands, we led him into the tent, and seated and down, viewing his grotesque figure in the | gained this victory over his niggard nature, he 
him on a chair; the courtiers and great men! glass with evident self-applause. He then de-| repeated several times significantly, that we 
squatting themselves on their hams on the} sired Mohanycom to put it on and turn about, |‘ now knew exactly what he wanted.’ The 
ground in semicircular order on either side.| that he might see if it fitted behind; and this| visit was a very long one: the king begged 
He was particularly glad to see Andries, and | knotty point settled to his unqualified satis. | that we would publish to the white traders in 
shook him by the hand several times. The) faction, he suddenly cast off his tails, and ap-| the colony his anxiety to obtain muskets and 
expression of the despot’s features, though sin-| pearing in puris naturalibus, commanded all} ammunition in barter for elephants’ teeth. He 
guarly cunning, wily, and suspicious, is not} hands to assist in the difficult undertaking of| spoke also on various subjects that interested 
altogether disagreeable. His figure is rather shaking him into the tartan trowsers. It was | him, particularly respecting the productions of 
tall, well turned, and active, but, through] indeed no easy work to perform; but once|the white men’s country. His eyes had re- 
neglect of exercise, leaning to corpulency. Of! accomplished, his majesty cut a noble figure.) peatedly wandered towards, and latterly been 
dignified and reserved manners, the searching; The Parsee wore a pair of red silk braces, | riveted upon, a coil of brass wire, a portion of 
quickness of his eye, the point of his questions, | which he presently demanded, observing that| which protruded from the wagon, and before 
and the extreme caution of his replies, stamp | they would supply the place of those that Mrs, | quitting us, he darted suddenly upon it, grin- 
him at once as a man capable of ruiing the; Moffat had forgotten to send. Shortly after; ning with triumph, and bearing it along with 
wild and sanguinary spirits by which he is/ this, he directed an attendant, who was crouch- | him with the greatestexultation. In the even- 
surrounded. He appeared about forty years of ing at his feet, to take every thing to his kraal;|ing, as his numerous herds of cattle were 
age, but being totally beardless, it was difficult} and resuming his solemnity and his seat, tea|returning from pasture, the king gave us a 











to form a correct estimate of the years he had} was brought in. A number of gourds filled | proof of the munificence of his nature, by se- 
numbered. The elliptical ring on his closely} with outchualla, or beer, were placed by the|lecting two of the worst oxen and a toothless 
shorn scalp was decorated with three green | king’s orders before the assembly, who, passing |cow, of which he begged our acceptance. We 
feathers from the tail of the paroquet, placed | them from one to the other, emptied them on | had repeatedly introduced the subject of cattle, 


lorizontally, two behind and one in front. A! the spot. Richardson and myself drank tea} bringing to his notice the miserable condition 
single string of small blue beads encircled his{out of two battered plated goblets, whilst the |of our own teams, and hinting an expectation 
neck; a bunch of twisted sinews encompassed | king’s mess was served in a flowered china | that he would recruit them. He had always 
his left ankle, and the usual girdle dangling! bowl, as being a more attractive vessel, and |replied with great readiness that they would 
before and behind with leopards’ tails com-| less likely to retain the heat ; but having eyed |soon get fat, as there was abundance of grass 
pleted his costume. The interpreters, three in; the different drinking-cups for some time sus- and water in the country to which we were 
number, were ranged in front. After a long | piciously, he handed his own to his attendants, | journeying ; but we were certainly not pre- 
interval of silence, during which the chieftain’s | and then extending his arm abruptly seized | pared for so unequivocal a specimen of the royal 
eyes were far from inactive, he opened the con-| upon my goblet, and greedily drained the con- bounty. About dark he sent to borrow some 
versation by saying he rejoiced we had comejtents. It is well known that the savages, | wax candles, at the same time sending by Um’ 
to bring him news from his friends the white | however debased they may be in the scale of | Nombate the stewed breast of an ox, and a 
people. Mohanycom put this speech into Si-| humanity, are keenly susceptible of indignity ; supply of beer. We requested the old man to 
thuana, Baba translated it into Dutch, and|and he either considered himself slighted or |lonour us with his company, which he readily 
Andries endeavoured to render the meaning | had prudently determined, until we should be-| did, emptying his plate faster than we could 
intelligible in English. To this we replied,/come better acquainted, to taste nothing of|{ill it, and swallowing at a draught the con- 
that having heard of the king’s fame in a dis-| which we had not in the first instance par-|tents of a whole calabash of the native malt 
tant land, we had come three moons across the | taken ourselves. bd bd ° He soon|liquor. This detestable beverage, which is de- 
great water to see him, and had brought for| became extremely eager to have a sight of our|nominated owtchualla, is of a whitish colour, 
his acceptance a few trifles from our country | various wares, but we steadily resisted his teas-| frothy, and produced from fermented Kafir 
which we thought would prove agreeable. He|ing importunities to examine the contents of|corn. Moselekatse avowed himself an ardent 
smiled condescendingly, and the Parsee im-|the boxes. Knowing that all savages possess|admirer of it, and we understood frequently 
mediately placed at his august feet the duffel| the sordid paasion of avarice in an extraordinary |drank it to intoxication. Out of compliment 
gteat-coat which I have already described as|degree, and have the insatiate desire of accu-|to him I partook of it, but found it very un- 
veing lined and trimmed with scarlet shalloon ; mulating property for the mere pleasure of| palatable. The Hottentots averred that it was 
acoil of brass wire weighing fifty pounds; a possessing it, we had omitted no precaution to|not stronger than water, but they invariably 
murror two feet square; two pounds of Irish keep his majesty in profound ignorance of the talked more at length and louder after drinking 
tlackguard snuff, and fifty pounds weight of|nature and extent of our supplies. ‘To have|it, and Claas was lying the whole day under a 
blood-red beads. Hitherto the king had consi-| permitted him to see the contents of the wa-| bush, sealed in a torpor induced by the pota- 
dered it beneath his dignity to evince the|gons, would most assuredly have tempted him | tions of it that he had swallowed. Long files 
slightest symptom of astonishment — his man-| to practise every unfair and extortionate stra- of women, singing as they walked, were con- 
ner had been particularly guarded and sedate, | tagem to obtain possession of them. We only, |stantly to be seen arriving from the adjacent 
nor had it been possible to read in his counte- | therefore, placed in his way, as baits, those | kraals, with bowls of this nectar upon their 
hance aught that was passing in his bosom —| trinkets that we designed he should take, and| heads; and our guides were ready recipients 
hut the sight of so many fine things at once | these, as well as every thing else that met his|for any quantity that might be sent for our 
threw his decorum off the balance, and caused eye, he never failed to appropriate. A pair of |consumption, loudly in their cups shouting the 
um for the moment to forget what he owed to| my shoes having been casually exposed, though | praises of the king. * * Notwithstanding 
himself in the presence of so large au assembly, | + Good, good, good; bravo, bravo, bravo!” such acts of cruelty on the part of the tyrant, 
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the devotion of the Matabili warriors to his 
commands almost exceeds belief. No soldier 
dares present himself to Moselekatse who has 
been wounded in an ignoble part, or has failed 
to execute his duty to the very letter. Ifa 
lion attacks his herds, either his death, or that 
of their guardians, invariably ensues. Armed 
only with assagais and shields, they rush in 
upon the marauder, and generally at the ex- 
pense of one or two of their lives, which are 
held of no account, retire from the conflict, 
bearing with them his head and feet to their 
royal master. ‘These are left to decompose 
within the fence of the imperial kraal, which, 
as I have already explained, is strewed with 
the bones of wild animals. War is the prevail- 
ing passion of the Matabili; they burn with 
an insatiate thirst for the blood of their 
enemies, of whom they cannot even speak 
without assuming an aspect of vengeance and 
fury. They are, doubtless, the stoutest soldiers 
in Southern Africa, not excepting the most 
disciplined troops of the Zooloo tyrant, from 
whom they deserted, and whose invading 
armies they have thrice routed in pitched battles 
with terrible slaughter. ‘To be fat is the 
greatest of all crimes, no person being al- 
lowed that privilege but his majesty. Speak- 
ing evil of the king, or alluding to the 
heir apparent, are considered equivalent to 
treason, or compassing the death of the sove- 
reign, in Britain. Neglecting his cattle is 
reckoned a capital crime, the execution follow- 
ing upon the sentence, from which there is no 
appeal: ‘quick as the thunderbolt pursues the 
flash.’ It is not permitted to a subject to 
allude to the elephant in the presence of the 
despot, ‘the noble elephant’ being one of his 
titles. When speaking of hunting thatanimal, 
Moselekatse frequently urged us to instruct 
some of his warriors in our method; but, as 
his people can neither ride nor be persuaded to 
fire a gun, it was impossible to comply with 
his request. Accustomed from childhood to 
the use of the assagai, or javelin, without which 
the Matabili never quits his home, they are 
expert in the destruction of the elephant ; 
hemming him into a defile, they attack him 
with great intrepidity, and not unfrequently 
incur the utmost effects of his rage and fury. 
Occasionally, also, they assail the rhinoceros, 
but this inert animal is more usually ensnared 
in the pitfalls already described, which are 
generally provided with a sharp stake at the 
bottom, upon which he is impaled. 
Matabili possess no horses ; all those that have 
been from time to time taken from the Griquas 
and other tribes, with whom they have been 
engaged in war, having been carried off by the 
distemper, as it is called —a fatal murrain, 
which sometimes extends itself to the oxen, 
over every part of Southern Africa during the 
early months of the year. The ravages of this 
disease, which is said to be an affection of the 
Jungs, are supposed tobe occasioned by the young 
grass which springs up after the first rain ; and 
at these seasons, the colonists who can send 
their horses into the more elevated districts 
are able generally to preserve them. The at- 
tempts of our friends at equitation drill and 
horsemanship were ludicrous and awkward in 
the extreme. Although active, muscular, and 
agile, in a wonderful degree, they tumbled off 
the horse as fast as they ascended, notwith- 
standing that the saddle, bridle, mane, and even 
tail, were unceremoniously pressed into the 
service. Although a soldier of fortune, who 
has gained all his glory and power in the field, 
Moselekatse has now ceased to lead his armies 
to battle; but he still honours with his pre- 


The; 


—— 
sence the great hunting expeditions which fre-| muslin, silk stockings and satin slippers, on the 
quently take place. On these occasions he is delicate limbs of fair ladies, to perambulate the 
attended by a retinue of several thousand men, | outermost corners of the earth, and speak of 
who extend themselves in a circle, enclosing | antres vast and deserts idle, to the great ast). 
many miles of country, and gradually converg- | nishment of idlers at home. How fit the ser 
ing so as to bring incredible numbers of wild are to investigate the manners and peculiarities 
animals within a small focus. Still advancing, | of foreign nations it would indeed be fully ty 
the ring at length becomes a thick and con-' inquire; the surface is spread out before them, 
tinuous line of men, hemming in the game on as far as it can be seen from a palanquin or, 
all sides, which, in desperate efforts to escape,'post-chariot ; and it is accessible not only 
display the most daring and dangerous exhi- where such equipages may be employed, but 
bition of sport that can be conceived. As the even where they are obliged to ride on drome. 
scene closes, the spears of the warriors deal) daries and donkeys. And so we have volumes 
death around them, affurding a picture thrill-| of (we were going to say) information; but we 
ing to the sportsman, and striking in the ex-| have volumes of some sort or other, and as our 
treme. ‘he dexterity of the Matabili in the; honourable authoress has produced a type of 
use of the knob-stick is also wonderful: they! the class, we shall run over it to expound the 
rarely miss a partridge or a guinea-fowl on the character of the whole. It is to be premised 
wing, and knock over hares, cats, and other) that the Diary was first meant for private dis. 
ground game, with equal precision. In a tribution, and is now intended, should protits 
nation such as I have described, it will be; accrue, to encourage a charitable object. Per. 
readily conceived that agriculture is not in haps it would have been as well to stick to the 
high repute, and accordingly, excepting for original design, and better, as far as the charity 
the grain used in making beer, I saw little is concerned, to bestow upon it the money 
attempt at cultivation. A few melons, rather egregiously mispent in printing, publishing, 
deserving the name of vegetables, were the and advertising. 

only fruit we met with; and these, I presume,; We do not like to be put out of patience 
are nurtured chiefly for the gourd, which be- with a lady’s book, but there be such affecta. 
icomes their calabash, or water-Alagon. We tions, pribbles and prabbles, d’ ye see, in Mrs, 
could hear of no funeral ceremonies amongst Damer’s performance, that our politeness must 
them. High and low, their bodies are thrown yield to our truth. The interlarded scraps of 
forth upon the plain, soon after life departs, a French phraseology are always disagreeable to 
prey to wild beasts; the flap of the eagle’s us in an English writer. No German or 
wing, and the howl of the hyena, being their Italian author mosaics in this style. and no 
only death-note. In the Zooloo tribe, how- French author disfigures his page with words 
ever, from which Moselekatse has sprung, and bits of bad English. It is a practice to le 
some respect is shewn to the memory of royalty | discountenanced. 

jand persons of high distinction; the defunct) ‘The next fault is a sample of sheer absurd. 
idignitary being interred with his head above ity, and it pervades the work in a way so truly 
the ground, within the hut where he has ex- ridiculous, that we are bound, for the sake ofa 
pired or been assassinated. ‘The marriage laugh, to exemplify it. The statements be. 
ceremonies of the Matabili were exceedingly long to the Initial School, and are so funnily 
\difficult to understand. Acceptance or non- disguised, that it would puzzle the Sphynx to 
‘acceptance of a snuff-box on the part of the make out their meaning. Here are specimens 
lady indicates the success of her suitor, or the of these interesting riddles :— 

|contrary ; and it would seem that marriage has, ‘* We reached the Peireus (so spelt through. 
| sometimes altogether been prohibited amongst out) at two o'clock, and were told, on our 
the Zooloos, or confined to men in advanced arrival, that Lord R—y, with Sir A. Bd 
\life. We were informed that the issigoko, or and Mr. H—y, were in quarantine.” ; 
ring, so often alluded to, indicated a married One might imagine from the careful mysti- 
warrior; but to this rule there must be excep. fication of this intelligence, that Lord Ly, 
tions. Of the population of Moselekatse’s Sir A. Bd, and Mr. Hy, had committed some 
empire I can form no correct estimate. ‘The /capital felony and were in custody for it; but 
constant wars in which he is engaged diminish no such thing: our innocent countrymen, 
the number of the males, but the women are| whose real names are 80 sedulously concealed in 
exceedingly prolific. His standing army ofthis and every other mention of them, had 
warriors of his own tribe exceeds five thousand | done no wrong, and were merely submitting to 
men, but numbers of the conquered nations the regulations in force against the possible 
swell his followers to a large amount, and are introduction of the plague. But this is the 
chiefly employed as guardians of his cattle; mode :— $ : 
| during the intervals of peace.’’ | & We stayed at home in the evening, which 
| These extracts, though not strictly connected,|we passed most agreeably. Mr. de I: — 
‘furnish an insight into the habits of this tribe ; dined with us, and we received visits from Sir 
‘and the return of a Commando, met by our|E. L—— and his son, and from Mr. G—. 
| countrymen after leaving Kapain, exhibits fur- the Austrian consul-general, a gentleman ot 
| ther traits, which we must reserve for another great research and a well-known antiquarian, 
| Number. who had resided at Athens for the last forty- 
five years. Mr. F » a very intelligent 
Scotchman, and a resident here of twenty years 
standing, brought us Sir W. Gell’s and some 
| G. L. Dawson Damer. other works on Greece, which they all looked 
| don, 1841. Colburn. lover with us, and drew out an itinerary 
THERE is something inexpressibly droll in the |some expeditions into the Morea. So much 
turns and freaks of publication. Instead of for our premiere soirée d’ Athénes. I must 
hardy, roughshod, surcoated, and buttoned-| not omit, in the list of our adventures to-day, 
up beings of the masculine gender traversing our having passed, on the road from the oo 
wild and inhospitable lands, and conveying a/reus, the most beautiful woman I ever — 
sense of their discoveries, privations, and dan- carrying her infant in her arms. Her yoo 
gers, to a wondering world, it seems nowa-'was perfectly Grecian, and she united grea 


days to have become the fashion for lace and | brilliancy of eye to the utmost clearness of com- 
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~ . 
plexion. In the latter respect she was like 
Lady H—n when still Miss W-y, whom 
she also resembled in height.” 


This is extremely droll: we have so perfect 


enigma; and the next is yet a greater ‘* Give 
lit up ??J— 

| “ We followed our captain’s advice, and re- | 
mained on board during the thirty-six hours | 


| 


the presence of a pig in their own country, 
where, whether alive or dead, it is an unclean 
animal.” 

From this clever joke of the consul, we go 


q notion of who the Greek woman was like! which we were condemned to lie at anchor off|to a pun or jeu @esprit of our witty author. 
If any body asked us as critics, we should in-|Syra. We went on shore, however, for a short |‘ George,” who we gather is her husband, has 
stantly exclaim, —‘* Why, she was like Lady | time, and were much disgusted at the dirty | been seized with a violent illness, which is rather 
Hn when Lady Hn was Miss Wy!” And and wretched appearance of the interior of the | suspected to be the plague, and his anxious lady 


this pleasant vein occurs in every case where 
any person or persons are mentioned. Thus, 
at Constantinople, we are told : — 

“The house of the Austrian legation is the 
only handsome one in Pera that has escaped 
fire; and from its interior arrangements and 
furniture, one 
Vienna palace. Madame S—— herself is very 
tall, and more than proportionably gifted in 
embonpoint. She has a very small head, and 
reminded me strongly of Lady H. B—g, both 
in person and manner.” 

It appears to have been considered a shock- 
ing matter to print the name of the Austrian 
minister's wife at full length, for fear people 
might find out what it really was; and as for 
laly H. B. with the small head, Mr. H.B. 
the caricaturist is not a more unknown indi- 
vidual. Again of Halib Effendi’s harem we 
have this distinct description :— 

“ We passed two black slaves richly dressed. 
A heavily embroidered curtain being put aside, 
we found ourselves in a large apartment, with 
no furniture, except the ever-to-be-met-with 
divan, extending round the three sides of the 


room. The lady who received us was a rara | 


avis, a sort of Turkish chanoinesse, an unmar- 
ried daughter of the effendi’s, of thirty-two 
years of age. She was so like Lady C y 
and Lady A, F——x, that I almost expected 
her to speak to me in English.” 


But we have bestowed notice enough upon jand from that time I considered the dispute | 


this silliness, which, we are sorry to say, is in 
keeping with too much of the other slip-slop. 
What, for instance, can be more nonsensical 
than such passages as the following, and from 
such places ?— 

Athens.—‘* We soon after had the pleasure 
of seeing Lord A 


riage, which he had brought to fetch us. He 


told us that we had arrived a day too late to} 


attend a ball at court, where he had been the 
night before.” 

A Greek Sunset.—‘‘ The first effect was 
much like that of the sunset from the Pincio; 
but the bright red dissolved into the most 
beautiful shades of violet and lilac, and the 
only things I could think of to compare them 
with were the colours produced by artificial 
means at a good exhibition of fireworks.” 

Questionable Language and Bad Grammar. 
—‘ We went on the road towards Corinth in 
hopes to meet my lord and my master, but 
only met their baggage, they themselves having 
taken to boating, and having had, in conse. 
quence, the usual allowance of calms and con- 
trary winds, which kept them at sea fourteen 
hours.” 

[Poor Priscian 1] 

_ “Some families have lately imported a danc- 
ing-master into Athens, an event of no small 
interest here; and we were much amused by 
a account of a reunion at Mrs. Black’s (the 
original Maid of Athens), for the purpose of 
Instructing some of the younger branches in 
the art; where Mrs, S , a Scotch lady, 
observed that little Epaminondas im- 
proved rapidly in his quadrilles, but dear little 
Plato Black put all the rest out in his dos-d-dos. 
Our last dinner at Sir E. L *s was most 
agreeable, as had been all the others.” 

This conclusion is a superlative grammatical 


town.” 

| A few other traits may amuse our readers, 
j and we copy them as we roll over the pages. 

1. A sketch of the King of Greece :— 

| **I fancied him a younger, but unfavourable 
likeness of Lord Durham; but Lord R y 


| Macready, and I believe we are both right.” 
| No compliment to Macready. 
| 2. Estimation of writers in periodicals. | 
Boarding- houses at Pera :— 
“ The best of these establishments is Made. | 
|moiselle Roboli’s, at which we unfortunately 
| failed in procuring apartments. As, however, 
| the reporters of two London journals had taken 
up their quarters there, we comforted ourselves | 
| with the reflection that we should at least be 
jfree from the apprehension of seeing our ob- | 
servations on people and things appear against 
jus in print, as otherwise might possibly have 
happened.” 

A grand question in sacred history deter- 
mined by the appearance of a slave in the 
market at Constantinople :— 

** To me (Mrs. Damer) she seemed the per- | 
sonification of our first mother, and to combine 
| the expression of youth, beauty, and innocence 

in the highest possible degree. So struck, in- 


| deed, was I, that my mind was at once made | 


| up as to the suprenie beauty of light-copper com. | 
| plexions over all the lilies and roses of Europe ; 


concerning the colour of Eve as completely 
| settled.” 

| No doubt left: Jet future commentators 
guess as they like. And it should be observed 
that the author seems to be particularly well 
} acquainted with the Garden of Eden, as well 


a Turkish repast :— 
“The plats consisted of salt fish cut into 
small pieces, potted meats, various kinds of 


cellent a flavour that one can never think an-} 
other worth eating after it. I think this must | 
have been the forbidden fruit, and its colour is | 
as attractive as its taste.” | 

So it passes in the affirmative that Eve 
(Milton’s Eve) was a Woman of colour, and 
the Apple a Melon!! But the annexed is a} 
less agreeable speculation :— | 

“We left Bethlehem on our left, for the 
purpose of visiting the Pools of Solomon, and 
passed a fountain which our attendants pointed | 
out as the spot where the shepherds first heard | 
‘the tidings of great joy.” There was every | 
thing in the position and the neighbouring pas- | 
turage to favour the impression, and 1 look | 
back to it with much more conviction than any | 
I received subsequently, on being shewn the) 
spot where the Saviour was born, and the magi | 
adored.” 

The next anecdote is so different from what | 
we expect to hear of ambassadors at foreign | 
courts, that we extract it for its novelty :— 

“ We had a very merry dinner to-day at| 
Mr. C ’s, our consul-general, who enter- | 
tained us most hospitably. Among other good | 
things, a roasted pig made its appearance, | 
which, as he informed us with a hearty chuckle, | 
he often treated himself with ; it was such a 
satisfaction to beard the insolent Turks with 





| 
! 
} 


{informs us :— 


**Some James’s powders, of which, by the 
|advice of some of our friends who had been 
| Eastern travellers, we had laid in a large 
supply, were then administered; and before 
night the fever was much diminished, and my 


might suppose oneself in a| pronounces him to be a handsome likeness of | pluguy suspicions entirely removed.” 


A beautiful incident, with a sadly illogical 
conclusion, follows :— 

** As we were admiring a particularly well- 
appointed equipage, a woman with her child, 
while crossing the road, was knocked down by 
it, and actually remained under the wheel with. 
out the slightest assistance being afforded her, 
the ladies in the carriage looking on with the 
greatest indifference, till Sir H. W. y, like a 
preux chevalier, rushed forward and lifted her 
up. He described her hand to have been as 
pretty as her grasp was strong and convulsive, 
and her eyes to have been most brilliant. We 


‘were too far off to judge of the justice of this 


description, but quite near enough to be stunned 
by the screams of her little boy, which in- 
creased in proportion as the danger lessened. 
The wheel had entirely crushed her slipper, 
from which, however, she had had time to 
withdraw her foot uninjured, which told in 
my mind greatly in favour of the slip-shod 
system.” 

Playful rogue; as if she could not have 
drawn back her foot with the slipper upon it! 

Of such materials is wrought this tissue of 
travels over some of the most interesting re- 
| gions of the globe; and all the rest goes slip. 
shod on, just as if nothing respecting them 
had been seen or described before. A Mon- 
sieur Chacaton, a French artist, embellishes 
the marvels, and an attendant doctor prescribes 


y drive up in his car-/as its inhabitants; for she elsewhere tells us of | for the health of the tourists, including little 


girls, and we know not who or what else. 
That a party of this kind were desperate in 
enterprise may readily be supposed when we 


sweetmeat, and a melon of Cassobar, of so ex-|learn that ‘they were nearly deterred from 


their pilgrimage to Bethlehem (as if it were a 
drive in the Park), by the account of the dust 
and the wind.”’ We transcribe a story of the 
famous Piickler Muskau and Sir Moses Mon. 
tefiore,* at Jerusalem :— 

** We then proceeded with Mr. Y. and his in- 
telligent old Jewish dragoman, Joseph, to visit 
David’s tomb, situated near. the gate of the 
same name, and enclosed by a mosque. With 
a permission from the governor, Christians were 
allowed to descend into the vaulted portion of 
the building ; but now we were only permitted 
to look down from the middle of the flight of 
steps. Prince Piickler Muskau, we were told, 
has been the cause of this exclusion (as, also, in 


* Of him elsewhere it is said :— 

«* He Janded late on Thursday night, and sent imme- 
diately to ask for an audience on the following day, 
which the Pacha declined, on the score that it would in- 
terrupt his religious duties, but appointed the day after, 
which equally interfered with those of Sir M. M——. In 
consequence of the badness of the weather, and the dis- 


| tance of more than two miles to the Viceroy’s palace, Sir 


M. M—— was unable to walk, and as his religious scru- 
ples prevented him from using any beast of burden, he 
had at last recourse to a sort of sedan chair, for which he, 
with difficulty, procured bearers. He set off in full dress 


| costume, with his massive sheriffs chain, and a military 


hat and feather. This unusual appearance naturally 
created a good deal of observation, and one of the Pacha’s 
inferior attendants announced that he had seen a dress: 
image in a glass box, carried jnto the palace, sent from the 
English idolaters.” 
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the instance of visiting the Mosque of Omar), 
by making a forcible entrance without  per- 
mission beyond where the general firman en- 
titled him to go. The custode’s opposition 
continuing, Prince Piickler drew his sword, and 
threatened to cut down any one who obstructed 
his passage. The great object of enforcing the 
privileges of the firman was to avoid paying 
the smallest fee; at Jaffa, when he had taken 
a bath, he presented the said firman as an ex- 
cuse for not liquidating his debt of three 
piastres (1s. 3d. of our money). This seems to 
have incurred the wrath of the Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Infidels. Consuls, governors, and 
guides, have all some cause of complaint. I 
am curious to see his own version of his jour- 
neying and succes en Orient. The strictest 
order has, since this esclandre, been given 
against any but Mussulmen being admitted 
into the tomb. Sir Moses Montefiore, the 
only exception (whom the governor and Mr. 
Nicholaison accompanied), remained for some 
time in prayer, reading some of the Psalms 
in Hebrew, with his interpreter, Mr. Levi, 
who afterwards translated them into English 
for the benefit of Sir Moses and Lady Monte- 
fiore.”’ 

How Sir Moses first read the prayers in 
Hebrew and required them to be translated 
for his benefit afterwards, we do not clearly 
comprehend ; but so it was. 

Mrs. Damer frequently exhibits fine tender. 
heartedness, of which, however, we can afford 
but one example :— 


**Our desert fare quite belies all I ever| 
heard described, for which we must do justice } 


to our chef Denino. Two large, or rather 
long baskets of chickens, have travelled with 
us from Gaza, and I quite rejoice in their 
progressive destruction, not, as might be ex- 
pected, from pure gourmandise, but from 
knowing, from tartahuan experience, how to 
sympathise for their incessant jerking and 
swinging on camel-back.”” 

A fellow-feeling, says the poet, makes us 
wondrous kind ; and here is a proof of it on 
the deserts of Suez, where wringing the necks 
of the fowls excited quite a sympathy. An- 
other Egyptian passage merits extract :— 

** Minney and I went home on our donkeys, 
which conveyance supersedes all others in 
comfort in these regions. The gentlemen 
adjourned to a genuine Turkish party, to 
which they were invited to see the Almée 
dancing, which Mehemet Ali, in his decorous 
spirit of reform, is discouraging as much as 
possible. I suppose the beauty of this style 
of dancing, as well as that of the Bayadéres 
we had seen the year before at Paris, was 
much exaggerated, for they returned home 
much more tired than pleased by the exhibi- 
tion.” 

And so it was not indecorous enough to 
come up to the preconceived idea! The 
naughty Almée girls are getting modest under 
the rule of the venerable Pasha. Of this po- 
tentate himself we are told :— 

** We heard an amusing instance of his pre- 
tended naiveté, which occurred a few days ago, 
as he discussed the question of the combination 
formed by the allied powers to oblige him to 
give up the fleet. When Prussia was named, 
he asked in what quarter of the world it was 
situated, as he said he was made fully aware 
of the existence of Russians, French, Austrians, 
Dutch, and English, by their shipping and 
their commercial relations, but he had inquired, 
and never could hear, of a Prussian ship having 
been in any of his ports. He did not begin 
to learn to read till after fifty, and his reasons 


for then doing so are rather curious. It seems | 
that illiterate Turks are subject to constant | 
interruption on their time; and Mehemet 
Ali found this so inconvenient, that he adopted | 
what is always considered a protection—hold- | 
ing a book; in short, appearing occupied in 
study; and he found, after some time, that 
it would be agreeable really to do what he 
only pretended: so began his a 6 c in good 
earnest. He is not, however, supposed to be 
able to write, beyond giving his official signa- 
ture. He has lately, under pretence of afford- 
ing instruction to the Turkish fleet, deci- 
mated Egyptian officers and men in all their | 
ships. This assumption of the superiority of 
the Egyptian navy is perfectly justified by ap- 
pearances.” 

This ‘‘ decimated” is one of the severest 
of Mrs. Damer’s puzzles. How decimating 
the Egyptians could shew their superiority is 
| beyond our comprehension. But we must have 
done :— 
| ‘* George (as aforesaid) had a long’ and in- 
| teresting audience with the Pasha, who gene- 
irally contrives to prolong an interview when 
the meets with a communicative European. 
| George was particularly struck by the high- 
| bred manner and benignity of his address. In 
jlooks he reminded him of the late Mr. S. 
|W. - He questioned George very closely 
jabout his Syrian travels, and evaded very 
ingeniously his remark upon the unexpected 
and unaccountable quarantine at Al Arish. 
M. Tibaldi had afterwards to answer a great 
many inguiries as to George’s politics and posi- 
|tion in society, and also with regard to my 
family and connexions. On such subjects his 
general curiosity is quite unaccountable. On 
his affording him such an opening, M. Tibaldi 
mentioned my wish of having a lock of his 
hair, to add to a collection, I had been for 
some years making, of the hairs of celebrated 
personages. This was a request very difficult 
to elude, but he contrived, with his usual 
ingenuity, to get over my infidel request. He 
said, that in a collection which contained 
Nelson’s, Napoleon’s, and Wellington’s hair, 
his was as yet unworthy to be included ; but if 
posterity judged otherwise, he would leave in 
his will a request to Ibrahim Pasha to present 
me with his beard, and if I did not outlive 
him, it was to descend to my son, or the 
daughter who inherited my collection. The 
ages and names of my children were asked for, 
and these testamentary arrangements were very 
gravely made, and written down by the secre- 
tary sent for that purpose.”’ 

We respectfully and humbly offer the fair 
traveller a lock of ours; which, folded in this 
sheet of the Literary Gazette, may serve to 
remind her of the delight inspired by the 
perusal of her delectable excursion, and of the 
vast fund of intelligence she has diffused or 
retained respecting Greece, Turkey, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land. 








Documents Connected with the History of Lud- 
low, and the Lords Marchers. Royal 8vo. 
London, 1841. Van Voorst. 

Tuts handsome volume is edited by the Hon. 

Robert H. Clive, M.P., and contains a num- 

ber of very curious documents illustrative of 

the history and antiquities of the Welsh bor- 
der, and of the Castle of Ludlow, with its 
ancient lords marchers and its more modern 
lords presidents. Several of these documents 
are of considerable historical value, and a large 
meed of praise is due to the zeal of their noble 








editor for the manner in which they have 


been ushered into the world. We understang 
also, that most of the pictorial embellishments 
are from the pencil of Lady Harriet Clive, 
Ludlow Castle is, without doubt, one of the 
most interesting localities in England, |; 
stands in a neighbourhood which has been the 
scene of momentous events from the earliest 
dawn of British history. The numerous hill. 
camps in the surrounding country shew that it 
must have been the scene of border warfare 
among the British tribes long before the Romay 
invasion of the island. It was in this district, 
also, that was decided the last desperate cam. 
paign of the patriot Caractacus. Under the 
Saxons and the Normans, it was the centre 
from which emanated many political reyo. 
lutions; and the lords of Ludlow, as every 
reader knows, acted a most important part in 
the baronial wars of the thirteenth century, 
as well as in the later contest between tle 
rival houses of York and Lancaster. It was 
from Ludlow Castle that the unfortunate child. 
ren of the fourth Edward were taken to he 
sacrificed to the ambition of their crook-backed 
uncle. Its subsequent history is connected 
with the names of the hopeful Prince Arthur, 
of the hapless Catherine of Arragon, of the 
gifted and chivalrous Sir Philip Sydney. It 
was here that one of Milton’s earliest and most 
beautiful productions, “* The Mask of Comus,” 
was composed and acted. 
** In hallowed hour 
Here Milton own'd the Muse’s power, 
And woke to nobler song ; 
The wizard’s baffled wiles essay’, 
Here first the pure angelic maid 
Subdued th’ enraptured throng.” 
It was here, also, that another of our na. 
tional poets, Butler, composed the far-famed 
‘*¢ Hudibras.”” Neither must it be forgotten 
(if we may so suddenly descend from great 
things to small), that in the ballad poetry of 
former days the name of Ludlow is connected 
with the ** sad”’ story of George Barnwell. 
The pieces edited by Mr. Clive are chieily 
intended to illustrate the later periods of the 
history of this venerable ruin : some, however, 
relate to an earlier date. A dissertation on 
the field of battle between Caractacus and 
Ostorius, by the well-known antiquary Gene- 
ral Roy, carries us back to the earliest period 
of our authentic history. Some brief original 
essays on the antiquities of the castle and town 
of Ludlow bring us to the age of the Normans. 
“ A Treatise on the Government of Wales,” 
from a MS. in the Lansdowne Library, fur- 
nishes us with much curious information relat- 
ing to the legal history of the Lords Marchers. 
The other documents, which form the bulk of 
the volume, relate to the history of the court of 
the Lords Presidents of Wales, which was 
held in Ludlow Castle during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. One of the most 
curious articles in the volume is a reprint of an 
unique tract in the library of the noble editor, 
entitled, ‘* The Love of Wales to their Soue- 
raigne Prince, expressed in a true Relation of 
the Solemnity held at Ludlow, in the Countie 
of Salop, vpon the Fourth of Nouember last 
past, Anno Domini 1616. Being the day ot 
the Creation of the high and mighty Charles, 
Prince of Wales and Earle of Chester, in his 
Maiesties Palace of White-Hall.” Another 
interesting document is the inventory of the 
furniture in Ludlow Castle in 1650, when 
it was sold for the benefit of the Common- 
wealth, with the sale prices affixed to each 
article. 
The following account of the reason of the 
application of the title of lords marchers to the 
barons on the border, is given in the “ Trea- 
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tise on the Government of Wales” (printed | Memoirs of a Serjeant of the Sth Regiment of ceremony they presented some to me, and then, 


from the Lansdowne MS.) :— ; 
«¢ And nowe to know whie those lordshipps 


of the Marches of Wales (for soe shall you 
finde them called in most auntient records), 
seinge divers and many of them are farr from | 
those parts which wee now call the Marches of | 
Vales, and placed in the very hart and centre | 
of Wales, and some in the most remote and | 
furthest parts of Wales, the cause whie, was) 
for that at the first theise Lordshipps Marchers, 
first of all other parts beganne in the marches | 
of Wales, next adioyninge to England, ffor the 
Lords of England first of all beganne after the) 
Conquest to subdue those parts nearest unto| 
them, and to take from the Welshmen those 
countries next adjoyninge unto England, which | 
was and now is called the Marches of Wales, | 
beinge alsoe the best and cheefest soyle of all 
Wales, and there when divers lords had wonne 
divers countries, and made lordshipps thereof, ! 
they were called Lords of the Marches, and in 
tyme by the corruption of speech they were! 
called Lords Marchers, by omitting the silla- 
bles (of the), and in steed thereof addinge the 
letter (r) to the word marches, and makinge it; 
(lo. marchers) for ease of speech ; and there in 
the marches are the most auntient Lordshipps | 
Marchers to be found, for the Welshmen in- 
habitinge neere att hand were wont to make) 
soddaine invasions uppon the King of Eng- 
land’s subiects next unto them, and often 
tymes would take them prisoners, sometymes | 
burne townes and villages, take awaye their 
goods, and invade their countryes with open 
hostilitye, which great iniuryes first forced the! 
Kinges of England uppon the humble com-| 
playnt of their subiects to take in hand to sub-| 
due the country, and then did set divers of the} 
noblemen to subdue first those parts which did 
most annoy him, and therefore first there were | 
very stronge townes and cittyes buylt in those 
quarters, that then ‘were the limytts of both | 
countries, vizt. uppon the river of Seaverne, as | 


e - * ° ° ° * j ‘ 
namely, Bristoll, Glocester, Worcester, Sallop,|room in this abode of misery, every landing, | not appear to be dejected. 


were first called Lordships Marchers and Lords | 


Foot; containing an Account of his Service | 

in Hanover, South America, and the Penin- 

sula. 12mo. pp. 123. London, 1841. Simp- 

kin and Marshall. | 
AFTER a bit of magniloquence by way of pre- 
face, this little volume gives us a straight- 
forward, bond fide account of the progress of 
the gallant author from the ranks to the hal- 
bert,—of his services and misadventures,—and, 
finally, of his retirement, crowned with laurels, 
to the otium cum dignitate,—that is to say, if 
the otium may be consistent with the possession 
of a wife and eighteen children. For the 
learned serjeant tells us :— 

** Early in 1815, Europe was awakened from 
its transient repose by Napoleon, who, like a 
meteor, passed from Frejus to Paris, and again 
assumed the imperial diadem. The cry * To 
arms!’ once more resounded throughout the 
kingdom. Recruiting parties were sent out, 
including myself ; when, stationed at Stafford, | 
I enlisted twelve men and a woman !—a woman | 
to whom I was united in St. Mary’s Caurch, 
and by whom I had eighteen children: she 
was twelve years younger than myself; and 
she will, I anxiously hope, live to do the last} 
friendly office for me.” 

From such a narrative, which is indeed a 
plain, unvarnished tale, we shall take but one 
extract, in order to shew something of the 
difference between the views of persons in this ! 
class and those to which we have been accus- 
tomed from the pens of officers and others in 
higher stations. Our author was wounded 
and made prisoner on the disastrous retreat of 
Sir John Moore to Corunna; and he relates, | 
at Lugo, that :— | 

* Arrived in the town, we were conducted | 
to our prison, an immense pile of building with ! 
acourt-yard in front. They placed us within | 
and turned the key upon us, while sentries | 
were posted outside. Never before, never | 
since, and may I never again witness such 
scenes as those of that dreadful night. Every 


all standing up, compelled me to drink with 
them to the health of their Emperor. I then 
requested they would in return drink to the 
health of our sovereign, which they did, and 
in English too; it was ludicrous enough to 
hear them mix up George the Third with 
Vive 'Empereur. Fortune jilted me of my 
mutton, but she was now more kind; for one 
of the officers gave me a smart little ham 
ready cooked, which I joyfully carried back to 
my prison yard. On my returning, I learned 
that sixteen unhappy creatures had died in the 
night. We were paraded, and I should think 
there were from seven to eight hundred pri- 
soners, and as many, if not more, were on their 
march from Corunna. Joseph Talbot, an 
American Frenchman, who, when I joined the 
regiment, was servant to Serjeant-major Hall, 
and on the promotion of the latter was taken 
into the employ of Colonel then Major M*Ken- 
zie, went also to the prison-yard, where he 
appeared in the undress of a gentleman’s gen- 
tleman. It seemed, by his account, that 
Colonel M‘Kenzie and Sir John Moore were 
killed at Corunna, that he had been taken pri-+ 
soner, and changed services from the English 
to the French, and was now in the employ of 
a French physician. He advised me to follow 
his example. While we were conversing, his 
master and other medical gentlemen came into 
the yard, one of whom examined my arm and 
dressed it: I had before poulticed it when prac. 
ticable, so that, as he predicted, it soon got well. 
The ill-fated beings who had died were put 
into wagous and taken away, without funeral 
dirge or any other token of respect. I said the 
prisoners were paraded ; amongst them was a 
youth, an officer either of the Queen’s or the 
Cameronians, I do not recollect which, his uni- 
form looked fresh and good, and he had _ his 
belt and sash on. It was no doubt the first 
military garb he had ever worn; and he had 
most likely put it on with his breast beating 
high with hope and military ardour. He did 
Every one, how- 


and Chester uppon the river Dee, as formerlie}and even the stairs, were literally crammed. jever, that had a heart to feel, felt deeply for 
is said all townes of great force, and there were | Groans, laughing, and cursing, were horribly; him. Out of the number paraded, four hun- 


great and mightye subiects placed as men fittest | 
of force and abillitye to defend and annoy the} 
Welshmen, as may well appeare by the awn-| 
tient Earles of townes and cittyes. Then did} 
these noblemen and Earles of those townes, | 
havinge once formerlie seated themselves in | 
strong fortifications, proceed further into Wales, 
and wonne many lordshippes, as Clifford, the 
Haye, Abergaueney, Chepstow, Monmouth, 
Vske, Newporte, Skynfraith, and Buelt, Breck- 
nock, and Radnorshire, and came not further 
by land that wayes ; and this was not done by 
oue army, nor att once, but at manye and son- 
drye tymes from yeare to yeare, and by severall 
aud sondrye Lords ; the like did the Earles of 
Chester, Sallop, and others, for Montgomery, 
Hedewyn, Clunn, Osestrye, Whittington, Ha- 
warden, and Ellesemere, and the rest towards 
Chester.” 

The contents of this book are not of that 
kind to allow of making many detailed extracts. 
In quitting it, we cannot refrain from express- 
ing the pleasure and satisfaction it always affords 
Us to see men of rank and wealth walking the 
paths of literature, in whatever degree or what- 
ever beat.* 


,,. Wehave not gone so much at length into extracts 
‘rom this volume as we might have done, in consequence 
of our expecting to be almost immediately recalled to the 
subject by another publication, which we see announced 
by Mr. T. Wright, to illustrate the same localities, and 
the border history of Wales. 





blended ; very many of the unfortunate beings | 
had the diarrhoea, and were so feeble and| 
emaciated as to be unable to move from the} 
spot on which they were placed. Others, again, | 
from being so crowded, stood on or fell over! 
them, and when this misfortune happened they 
had much difficulty in getting up again. 


which I lost my mutton. But who could eat 
amidst the dreadful stench of so many breaths, 
and all other offensive effluvia? ‘The Black 


Hole at Calcutta was brought to my recollec- | 


tion, and appearances justified my apprehend. 
ing a similar fate. I had to endure another 
species of torture all night, for my arm was 
exceedingly painful. Morning at length came, 
the doors were unlocked, but we were warned 
not to come out untila gun fired. The signal 
was given, and I was delivered from this grave 
of the living—this house of the dead. Some 
of us were permitted to go into the town, 
under care of the guard, where, strange as it 
may seem, we did not see one living inhabit- 
ant. In the several houses which we entered 
every thing was in deplorable confusion ; the 
wine taps being wantonly or carelessly pulled 
out, the cellars were flooded with it. The 
furniture, however valuable, was broken, and 
such as would burn was converted into fire- 
wood. I went into one house, where a number 
of French officers were at breakfast, which 
consisted of wine and meat. Without any 


dred were selected to proceed to France: the 
remainder were to follow in divisions until the 
whole were cleared off. I managed to go with 
the first party, and about eleven in the morn- 
ing we set out undera guard of thirty men, com. 
|manded hy an officer. On getting into the pass, 


My |and nearly the whole distance to Villa Franca, 
station on the stairs I kept all night, during | 


and even partially to Astorga, distressing ob- 
| jects, similar to those we witnessed on our way 
|to Lugo, were again to be seen. It would out. 
| rage humanity, and offend delicacy, were I to at- 
tempt a description of such revolting spectacles, 
Arrived at Villa Franca, we had liberty to 
plunder for our support under the superin- 
tendance of sentries, who allowed us to take 
nothing but what we could eat. Here, as at 
Lugo, ruin in its most distressing form was 
every where visible. We left Villa Franca, 
and proceeded towards Astorga, which T felt 
impatient toreach. My arm was fast getting 
well. My secret plan which I intended to 
attempt, could not, I was aware, be carried 
into effect until we were out of the pass. At 
length we arrived at Astorga, where we had 
a fresh guard, and where we remained two 
days. We then went on towards Benevento. 
The guard was more numerous than before, 
and more particular in causing us to keep up: 
yet they were certainly very kind to us; for 
if any of us fell out through exhaustion, a 
sentry was sent to our assistance, or we were 
allowed to take our chance of what might 
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happen, by being left behind. But the case 
was very different with the Spanish and 
Portuguese prisoners. Any of them falling 
out, and being unable to regain their places, 
were generally shot.” 

This is a striking picture of the horrors 
of war; and our serjeant’s history of his 
escape is, on the contrary, an interesting 
example of humanity in the midst of such 
miseries. 








The Laird of Logan ; or, Anecdotes and Tales 


illustrative of the Wit and Humour of Scot-| 


land. 18mo. Glasgow, 1841. Robertson. 
Tus is a new edition, we believe, of the goud- 
humoured and nationally characteristic anec- 
dotes, &c. of the Laird of Logan: at any rate 
the subjoined are new to us. 

*¢ Nature’s Rhetoric.— Many of our local 
readers will recollect of a manager of the Glas- 
gow Theatre Royal, some quarter of a century 
ago, who cared little what exhibitions were got 
up, if they only tended to fill the house. A 
person he was who used to make the masters 
and misses laugh to convulsive side-shaking, 
exclaiming, ‘ Oh, prodigious !—stop—murder !’ 
while he unlocked his ponderous jaws, shewing 
a capacious mouth, opening to the ears. This 
buffoon was prevailed on to cobble up an affair 
of his own, and the boards which had been 
trod by Cooke, Siddons, Kemble, Kean, &c. 
were obliged to submit to the hoofs and carter- 
like pacing of this mountebank. His epitaph 
we give, written by himself— 

«When I am dead, ’t will come to pass, 


Each feeling tree, and shrub, and spire of grass, 
That decks my tomb, will cry, Alas!’” 


** A Liberal Offer.—A clergyman was pre- 
sented to a living in the vicinity of Glasgow, 
who had a protuberance between his shoulders, 
arising from diseased spine and a corresponding 
protrusion of the chest. The parishioners were 
opposed to a person of such an ungainly ap- 
pearance occupying their pulpit. The presentee 
heard of the dissatisfaction, and being a per- 
sonage of some humour and tact, convened a 
meeting of the malcontents, in order to ascer- 
tain their objections. ‘ I have heard,’ said he, 
‘ that my settlement amongst you is not likely 
to be agreeable; now, as I am not aware of 
any objection to my opinions or practice—my 
slender abilities for such a charge I admit—I 
should just like, as we are all friends and bre- 
thren, and have only one object to serve, that 
you would state your objections.” One glanced 
to another, which was as significantly returned 
almost round the vetoists, and silence prevailed 
for some time. ‘ Speak out,’ said the presentee, 
‘don’t be afraid; Iam not ready to take of- 
fence,” when one stammered out, ‘Sir, you 
see—we—you see—Sir—sin’ I maun speak for 
my brethren here—dinna like your bodily ap- 
pearance.’ ‘Neither do J,’ was the reply, 
‘and if ye can get it repaired, I’ll be at half 
the expense mysel’.’”’ 

“ An Angry Wife's Addvice.—A very econo- 
mical and laborious guidwife in the neighbour- 
hood of Falkirk was often put out of temper 
by an unfortunate connexion in marriage, who 
was the reverse in habits of industry and care 
to his wife—was lazy, peevish, and more ready 
to seek than render assistance. On one occa- 
sion he had obstinately stood in the way of the 

household interests, and exasperated the weaker 
vessel beyond her usual bearing. ‘¢ I wish,’ 
said she, * ye waur in the yird ; the house I’m 
sure would be weel quat 0’ ye.” ‘I wish I were 
yeady, for I get but little sympathy here.’ 
* Ready! said ye? just gae wa’ as ye are.’” 


! MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sir Henry Cavendish’s Debates. Part III. 
By J. Wright. London, 1841. Longman 
and Co.; Hatchard and Son; Ridgway ; 
&e. &e. 

Mr. Wricut’s continuation of the unre- 
| ported parliament (May 1768—June 1774) 
; increases the interest inspired by the former 
:two Parts. The conclusion of Burke’s motion 
| against the government, concerning the riots 
jin St. George’s Fields, is of itself a matter of 
|high public curiosity ; but we have also here 
|the discussions on the Cumberland election ; 
}on Wilkes’s third and fourth return, and other 
| points involving parliamentary privileges: but, 
| perhaps, one of the most piquant things at the 
| present day will be to revert to a debate on the 
|Corn Trade, February 28, 1770; upon which 
| Mr. Burke thus expressed himself :— 

‘In my opinion, we are not ripe for the 
question till we are rotten. There is no such 
| thing as the landed interest separate from the 
| trading interest. What God has joined toge- 
| ther, let no man separate. He who separates 
| the interest of the consumer from the interest 
| of the grower starves this country.” 
Pocahontas and other Poems. By Mrs. Sigour- 

ney. 

| Poems, Religious and Elegiac. 

| London, 1841. Tyas. 

| Reprints of the sweet and graceful com- 

positions which have raised the name of Mrs. 

Sigourney to the highest rank among the fe- 

male ornaments of American literature and 

| poetry. It is a British compliment due to her 
genius. So many specimens of her muse, how- 
| ever, have found places in almost every sort of 

English publication,—reviews, magazines, se- 
lections, collections, newspapers, &c. &c., that 
we will not quote any further examples of 
their well-known beauties, but recommend 
these volumes heartily to the favour of poetical 
readers. 

The Miscellaneous Writings, chiefly Histo. 
vical, of the late Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 
Author of the * Life of Knox,” &c. 8vo. 
pp. 676. Edinburgh, 1841. Johnstone. 

Dr. M‘Crie, with the strong mind as well as 

| the strong feelings and partialities of the reli- 

gious sect of which he was a distinguished 
|member, has contributed so much of sterling 
| research and information in his writings as to 
be justly entitled to this filial testimony of 
respect for them. Criticisms and essays on 
many subjects of deep interest to history and 
polemics (most of them previously published in 
theological periodicals) are the chief ingredients 
of this massive volume; and their value is 
such that they deserve general attention, whilst 
they are sure to be received with especial 
favour by those who agree in the sentiments 
and opinions of the late learned author. 

On Gout ; its Cause, Nature, and Treatment. 
By J. Parkin. 8vo. pp. 140. London, 1841. 
Hatchards. 

Whar is the cause of gout, nobody knows; 

what its nature, except that it is very painful, 
nobody can tell; and what its cure, nobody has 
found out. Mr. Parkin’s is an able treatise on 
| the disease ; but in our (opposed) opinion cham- 
pagne is the best remedy for it. L£aperientia 
docet. 

Memoirs of Christian Females. With an 
Essay on the Influence of Female Piety. 
By the Rev. J. Gardner, A.M. M.D. Pp. 
407. Edinburgh, 1841. Johnstone. 

THE Lssay insists on an undeniable truth in 

forcible language; and the memoirs of Mrs. 

Huntington, Lady Glenorchy, Mrs. Judson, 

s Hannah More, Mrs. Ellis, and others, illustrate 


By the Same. 














the beauties of piety and holiness. The whole 
is written in a warm evangelical spirit,—sy¢}, 
as is much relished by the most serious and re. 
ligious portions of the community ; to whom jt 
is, therefore, almost unnecessary for us ty 
recommend it. 

An Epitome, Historical and Statistical, De. 
scriptive of the Royal Naval Service of Eng. 
land. By E. Miles. 8vo. pp. 184. London, 
184]. Ackermann. 

Turs is the most beautifully “ got-up ” volume 
of the kind we ever saw. The engravings of 
shipping, after views by W. Knell, are quite 
superb ; and the other illustrations of the flags 
and ensigns worn by the navy are of similar 
merit. And what is better, the letterpress js 
worthy of the embellishments. The earliest 
descriptions of navigation are written with 
great fancy and feeling ; and the antiquarian 
account of the use of the English navy is ex. 
tremely interesting. The later details are of 
greater concernment to sailors than to the pub. 
lic at large; but the book, altogether, is well 
fitted to ornament the library and inform the 
reader. 

On the Diseases and Derangements of the 
Nervous System, &c. By Marshall Hall, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. pp. 380. 1841, 
London ‘and Paris: Baillicre. Leipzig: 
Weigel. 

Tuts ample and elaborate investigation of ma. 

ladies which so universally afflict the human 

race, from the pen of an experienced and highly. 
esteemed physician, must claim not only the 
study of the faculty, but the earnest attentions 
of all the well-informed classes in society. 

Without venturing to offer an opinion upon its 

careful investigation and clear exposition of 

many most important points, we may truly say 
that it is full of valuable intelligence and prac. 
tical as well as theoretical wisdom. 

The Fawn of Spring Vale, The Clarionet, an 
other Tales. By William Carleton. 3 vols. 
Dublin, 1841. Curry, jun. and Co. 

Some of these tales have appeared in the “ Dul- 
lin Magazine,” others are new ; and both classes 
do credit to the talent and power of the writer. 
In some, Irish humour and descriptions of 
Irish manners prevail; in others, more tender 
and affecting topics are brought forward ; and 
in all there is an excellent moral tendency and 
a feeling for what is right and good. The 
narratives possess interest ; and we can safely 
say that the readers, for agreeable recreation, 
or the study of what pleases without fatiguing 
the mind, will find a treat in Mr. Carleton’s 
volumes. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Complete. 8vo. double columns, pp. 823: 
Edinburgh, 184]. Cadell. 

Life of Dryden. Vol. I. Part I. 
Life of Swift. Vol. I. Part II. 
Tales of a Grandfather. 
Mr. Cavett is taking the wisest course 
which can be adopted under existing circum- 
stances, to undermine the piratical and plun- 
dering system which affects copyright at home 
or abroad. By the issue of the above works at 
the cheapest possible rate—a rate which m0- 
thing but very extensive sales can render pro- 
fitable, he supplies the market himself, and 
makes the competition of robbers hopeless. 


—_ 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
G. B. Greenovau, Esq. President, in the 
chair.—l. A paper was read from Major Na- 
pier, being an ‘ Account of his Journey from 
Sir, or Tyre, by Naplouse and Ramla, to Jeru- 





salem.’ On the 19th December, Major Napier 
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left Sir for Acre. It is evident from the ruins, 
that the ancient city of Tyre covered a much 
greater extent of ground than that occupied by 
Sir. The present population consists princi- 
pally of Greek Catholics, with a slight sprink- 
ling of Mahommedans: the chief exports are 
dried figs and tobacco. On the whole road 
between Stir and Acre there are traces of a 
Roman causeway; in many places in a very 
perfect state of preservation. After passing to 
the south of Nakhorra, the road enters the 
plain of Acre, which, to the gates of the town, 
is level and uncultivated. Anxious to abandon 
a place where the fever was raging with great 
violence, the Major quitted Acre on the 21st; 
and, crossing the plaih in a south-east direc- 
tion, arrived at the fort and village of Shoo- 
famur. Here he entered a range of hills (a 
continuation of the Anti-Lebanon), gently un- 
dulating, and, when not cultivated with olive. 
trees, covered with the common oak, and bear- 
ing much similarity to European scenery. A 
ride of eight or nine miles through these hills 


lage of Nazareth. Having visited all the holy 
sites of the place, and obtained the consequent 
indulgences for seven years, he left on the 
22d, and in about an hour emerged from the 
hills into the extensive plain of Esdraélon, ex- 
tending to the east as far as the Jordan, and 


separated from the sea to the west by a con-; 


tinuation of Mount Carmel. This plain, which 


themselves here in their worst features, and 
the effects of the latter disease were frightful 
to behold. The fingers, hands, and limbs of 
those affected, falling off in succession; it 
appears not to be contagious, but is confined 
principally to the wretched race by whom 
it is propagated, as they intermarry and keep 
exclusively to themselves. ‘* Altogether,” says 
the Major, “ I never witnessed a more abject- 
looking race than the inhabitants of Ramla.” 
On the 25th the traveller left Ramla for 
Jerusalem ; the first nine miles were along the 
plain, the next eighteen to Jerusalem were a 
constant ascent among the mountains; the 
road is through defiles and passes, bordered 
with dwarf shrubs and the prickly evergreen 
oak, the turmeric plant, and several others. 
At the village of Abou el Hosh there is a good 
fountain, the first water met with on the 
road; at a subsequent period, however, a small 
spring was discovered, called the ‘ Olives,” 
about midway between Jerusalem and Ramla 
; Caloni. 





|and despondency involuntarily crept over me, 
as I surveyed the ‘ Holy of Holies,’ now fall- 
jing to premature decay, the effect of violence 
{and neglect more than that of the venerable 
jhand of Time.” The leprosy, so prevalent at 
| Ramla, is also observed at Jerusalem, where 


| appropriated exclusively to the lepers. 


**On passing the gateways into Jeru- | 
brought the traveller to the considerable vil-| salem,” says the traveller, ‘a feeling of gloom | 





a small suburb, outside the Jaffa gate, is! 
The! 
has ever been the arena on which every army |road from Jerusalem to Hebron, which is} Bysan is the Scythopolis of the Romans. 


crossing the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and skirting 
the Mount of Olives, struck among the hills in 
an easterly direction, towards the north of the 
Dead Sea. After a course of eighteen miles 
through barren and desolate mountains, they 
entered a plain extending for six or seven miles 
to the river Jordan. They passed some re- 
mains, said to be the site of ancient Jericho. 
The present village of that name, about a mile 
further on, was a heap of ruins from the effect 
of the conflagration caused by the Egyptians— 
who having recrossed the Jordan, the party 
returned. From Jerusalem, Major Napier 
started on the 28th December, in company 
with two Europeans, and an escort of fifty 
horsemen, for Naplouse, a distance of about 
thirty-six miles. ‘The road till within five or 
six miles of Naplouse, lay over barren hills, 
having many excavations and underground ha- 
bitations, on the roof of one of which the 
traveller was unconsciously riding. Naplouse 
is entered by a magnificent olive-grove, the 
trees of great size and age, and many of the 
branches covered with a sort of misletoe with 
red berries. On the 30th, the party left 
Naplouse, and skirting the southern face of 
Mount Gerizim, followed the course of a 
torrent stream into the valley of the Jor- 
dan. The foot of the hills is about seven 
miles from the river. After crossing seve- 
ral tributaries to the Jordan, they halted at 
Bysan, twenty-seven miles from Naplouse. 
It is 


invading Syria has had to display its prowess, | twenty-seven miles south, passes near Beth-|here that the Naplouse hills terminate in a 
is said to be extremely fertile; but, at this! lehem, to which place, about seven miles from! northerly direction, taking a sudden turn to 
season of the year, there were no signs of vege-| Jerusalem, the country is tolerably cultivated, |the westward as far as Jenin, by which the 
tation. Near the village of Foulé several sar-| but farther south all sign of cultivation ceases. | plain of the Murge-el-ebu-Amur may be said 
cophagi were observed; and, at the village, The low hills are covered with dwarf shrubs, | to reach the Jordan, from which it is separated 
itself, one was used as a trough for watering!and not even a rill of water is visible to|only by a slight elevation of ground, which 
cattle. No streams of water were observed in enliven the dreary scene. About ten or twelve | forms the connecting link between the spurs of 
the parts of the plain traversed ; and in summer | miles from Jerusalem is met a village, strongly | the Anti-Lebanon bordering on Lake Tiberias, 
the wells are said to be dry. Numerous swal-| walled in, with a very fine tank of water,|and the ravge running from Cape Carmel to 
lows were observed skimming over the pools in evidently the work of former times; this is; the south of Hebron. Bysan is about two 
the vicinity of Foulé. Jenin, about twenty|the only trace of habitation along the whole! miles from the nearest part of the Jordan. 
miles from Naplouse, is situated at the foot of|road. Cultivation at length commences a couple | On the 3lst, the party left Bysan, and follow- 
the Naplouse hills: it is a considerable place, |of miles from Hebron. This is a large town ;'ing a northerly direction, skirted the hills, 
inhabited almost exclusively by Mahommedans, | the inhabitants are Mahommedan, with a few | which attain a considerable elevation at the 
and surrounded by gardens abundantly supplied ly ews, who consider it one of their sacred | point where the Jordan is crossed by the bridge 
with excellent water. The country from Jenin places, as containing the tombs of Abraham,|of Moéjemah (the only one between the Ti- 
to Naplouse bears evident marks of having been Isaac, and Jacob. ‘There is here a fine church, | berias and the Dead Sea). ‘he intervening 
formerly cultivated ; but it is now totally neg- | attributed to the Empress Helena. Major) country to the Jordan was cultivated. The 
lected. In one part of the road, on the side of | Napier arrived at Hebron in the evening, and | river is fifty yards across at the bridge, which 
ahill, were many grottoes, which, though they |left it next morning for Jaffa, a distance of} is remarkable for solidity, and. consists of one 
may have been enlarged by art, appeared to be! fifty miles. The first three hours of the route | arch, evidently of Roman cohstruction. From 
natural. They are generally observed on the|lay through a mountainous and uncultivated | hence the party took the direction of Nazareth, 
sides of the hills, but sometimes a perpendicular | country ; the sides of some of the hills clothed | and an hour’s ride brought them to the summit 
descent, like a well, leads to spacious subter-| with pine, and feeding large flocks of goats.| of the pass, from whence the view was very 
ranean chambers. Naplouse, the ancient She-|On emerging from these a district is entered, fine and extensive. They halted at Moad, 
chem, the capital of Samaria, is a large town | composed of low hills intersected by extensive three miles from the eastern bank of the river. 
wlidly constructed of stone, but, like most /and tolerably cultivated valleys, till within On the lst they left Moad, and came to the 
places in this neglected country, fast going to, twelve or fourteen miles of Ramla, where the | troglodyte village of Om Keiss; the most re- 
decay, It is beautifully situated in an elevated | traveller entered upon a succession of gently|markable place, says Major Napier, he ever 
valley amidst gardens and olive-groves. The, undulating slopes extending to the sea. Here|saw. They now had reached the high table- 
population is Mahommedan, with a few Jewsand | the verdant herbage bore testimony to the plen-| land, the cold was excessive, few signs of cul- 
Samaritans. In the vicinity are the remains of | tiful supply of water. This portion of the| tivation, and subterraneous dwellings inhabited 
a aqueduct, the excavation said to contain | country seemed well cultivated ; villages were by a most degraded race. At 4 P.M. they 
Joseph’s tomb, Jacob's well, and, within the pre- | seen at intervals; herds of camels and troops| reached Heyreem, twenty-six miles from the 
Cinets of the town, the remains of a Christian | of gazelles. From Ramla to Jaffa is ten miles,| Jordan. The descent on the eastern side is 
church, probably the pious work of the Empress | mostly pasture, feeding great numbers of camels| much less than in the opposite direction, 


elena, Having instructions for the governor 
of Naplouse, who was at Ramla, Major Napier 
“tarted for the latter place. ‘¢In no respect,” 
wn the Major, ‘¢ are these ranges (the Naplouse 
ill) to be compared with either the Lebanon 
or Anti-Lebanon ; they are inferior in cultiva- 
tion, the people are worse fed, and more 
meanly clad.” Ramla is an open town, situated 
: the supposed site of the ancient Arimathea ; 
ee of the inhabitants was wretched 
ithe extreme ; ophthalmia and leprosy shewed 


and buffaloes, and where game of every descrip- 
tion is in the greatest abundance. Jaffa is a 
considerable walled-in town, on a promontory 
jutting into the sea, and is approached through 
a succession of beautiful gardens and orange- 
groves, fenced round with cactus, and abound- 
ing in tall date-trees. It is altogether a place 
of some importance, but from its filth is the 
very emporium of the plague. The next ex- 
cursion of the traveller was on a reconnoitring 








party against Ibrahim Pasha. ‘The party, 


thereby proving the plain of Damascus to be 
much more elevated than the valley of the 
Jordan. On the 2d of January they turned 
southward, and a distance of twenty-one miles 
brought them to Tibney, a hill-fort and capital 
of the district. On the 3d they left Tibney, 
and reached the eastern frontier of the valley 
of the Jordan nearly opposite Bysan. The 
distance from the foot of the Ageloun hills to 
the Jordan is about three miles ; it is, like the 
opposite side, uncultivated, and frequented by 
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Bedouins. They forded the river, and from 
Bysan proceeded in a westerly direction to 
Jenin. The travellers’ next expedition was 
from Acre to Jaffa; but this country is too 
well known to render it necessary for us to 
enter into any details regarding it.-—-2. The 
next paper read was ‘An Account of the 
Sepulchre of the Kings at Jerusalem,’ also by 
Major Napier. But as this could be but ill 
understood without the plan by which the 
paper was illustrated, we are compelled to 
omit it.—3. Lient. Wood ¢ On the Indus.’ 
This very long and very important paper, con- 
sisting wholly of technical details, was only 
read in part; and it would hardly be doing 
justice to its author to give an extract of an 
extract. Besides, Lieut. Wood’s lately pub- | 
lished work on the Oxus contains a great 
deal regarding the Indus; on the survey of 
which, from its mouth to Attak, that officer was 
employed. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Fripay, May 21.—Mr. J. F. Daniell, ‘On 
the Spontaneous Evolution of Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen in the Waters of the Western Coasts 
of Africa and elsewhere.’ In the course of 
the illustration Mr. Daniell observed, that it 
was curious that the impregnation of the waters 


| was no trace ofa sulphuret. These, then, were 





of Western Africa with this deleterious gas | 
had so long escaped attention. In water sea- | 
ward forty miles its presence can be detected ; 
and it exists in considerable quantity in the 
Volta, in Lopez Bay, in the Grand Bonny, | 
&c.: it spreads over an area of 40,000 square 
miles, from about 8° north to &° south latitude. 
The origin of this vast accumulation of sul- | 
phuretted hydrogen Mr. Daniell attributes, not } 
to volcanic action, not to the decomposition of 
pyrites, nor to the process of the decay of | 
animal matter, but to the action and reaction | 
of the vegetable matter carried down by the} 
tropical rivers, and the sulphates always more | 
or less present in sea-water. This, moreover, | 
he has proved by experiment. Last winter he 
placed some fallen leaves in a jar of New-River 
water; also a similar proportion in a second | 
jar, with three ounces of salt; and, in a third, | 
with a like quantity of sulphate of soda, —all 
closely stopped, and a card-board, with ace- 
tate of lead, over each. After having been 
kept three months in a warm closet he ex- 
amined them. The first emitted the com- 
mon smell of decayed leaves ; the second, that 
of a pleasant conserve ; but the third, no words 
could convey the stinking odour, nauseous be- 
yond all description. This of itself was suffi- 
cient to establish the generation of sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; but, further, the usual blackening 
of the lead of the card-board in this jar only, 
left no doubt on the matter. Wherever, then, 
sea-water, holding sulphates in solution, mixes 
with fresh-water and vegetable matter, this 
gas must be produced, and its effects on animal 
life are well known. It is a record in Italy, as 
also in Essex, that where the sea has been 
prevented flooding the marshes, that locality, 
previously very sickly, had become perfectly 
salubrious. To sulphuretted hydrogen, there- 
fore, Mr. Daniell ascribes the dreaded malaria, 
as also the deadly stinking miasma of Africa, 
producing languor, nausea, disgust, and death. 
The jungle tever of India, also, he thinks 
attributable to its presence. The soil abounds 
with sulphates of magnesia and soda ; must not 


therefore quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen be | 


generated in the jungle swamps? Besides the 
direful consequences to the health of man 
visiting the deadly shores of Africa, this sul- 





phuretted hydrogen does him great injury in 


a commercial point of view. The copper- 
sheathing of vessels is rapidly destroyed. Mr. 
Daniell exhibited a sheet taken from the 
Bonetta in August 1840, on her return from 
the African station. Although new not many 
months before, it was eaten into holes, with a 
deposit on the one side of the protochloride 
of copper, and of the black sulphuret of copper 
on the other. <A plate exhibited, taken from 
the Royal George, was in a good state in com- 
parison with it. The latter had been acted 
on for sixty years by sea-water, but, be it 
remembered, by sea-water alone, not impreg- 
nated with sulphuretted hydrogen. On it there 





the two principal and important points illus. | 
trated by Mr. Daniell; and the question put by | 
him, and answered in theaffirmative, was, Can | 
science indicate a remedy for these evils ? wer) 
the former, fumigation with chlorine. Chlorine | 
and sulphuretted hydrogen cannot co-exist. | 
Chemical action instantly takes place ; sulphur 
is thrown down, hydrochloric acid formed, and 
malaria and miasma nowhere; the destroyer 
destroyed. For the latter, the destructive agent 
is not decomposed, but its action directed to a 
less costly material. Copper is to be protected 
by zinc, for which sulphuretted hydrogen has 
the stronger affinity ; and so long as the latter 
metal is present, the former is tree from the 
attack of the gas in solution. This, it will be 
readily seen, is Sir H. Davy’s principle, which 
involved the use of zinc or iron; but in the 
case of sulphuretted hydrogen, zinc and not 
iron must be employed. Mr. Daniell regretted 
that Davy’s zinc-protectors had been so soon 
abandoned, and only because the copper not 
acted upon by the muriatic acid became a nu- 
cleus for earthy, vegetable, and animal matter, 
and the ship’s bottom was in consequence 
fouled, as it is termed. The remedy for this, 
he said, was most simple. Let the protectors 
be so arranged that contact may be broken 
and renewed at will. The zincs and copper 
separated for a short time, the earthy deposits 
would soon be removed. In consequence of 
Mr. Daniell’s report to the Admiralty, chlorine 
has been furnished the Niger Expedition, and 
no ship, hereafter, will proceed to the African 
station without that purifier in store, nor 
without zinc-protectors for her copper. It is 
to be hoped that all ship-owners will follow 
the example of the Admiralty Board in this 
respect. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
May 20. Dr. Lee, in the chair.—Mr. Le Clerc, 
medal-engraver to the King of the Belgians, 
presented a set of proofs of his medals, in bronze 
and in silver, of eminent statesmen and of 
patriots of belgium and Greece.—Capt. Martin 
exhibited coins and a drawing illustrative of 
discoveries made in excavating in front of the 
Harbour-house at Ramsgate to construct the 
patent slip-way. These were of the Lower 
Empire, and found among the piling of an 
ancient jetty, from which, combined with simi- 
lar remains met with farther towards the 
town, Captain Martin concludes that a har- 
bour has existed at Ramsgate from time im- 
memorial ; and states, that it is fair to infer 
that the Romans first took possession of the 
Isle of Thanet at Ramsgate, or Romans- 
gate; for coins are found all around, and ex- 
cavate where you will, skeletons are found 
mutilated and dismembered, as if slain in bat- 
tie, while barrows and arms are occasionally 
met with.— Mr. Moxhay exhibited Roman 
coins found in digging out the ruins of the 





church in Threadneedle Street, where the tes- 


sellated pavement was discovered. They are 
of Claudius, Nero, Pius, Faustina, Gallienus, 
Constantine, and Valens.—Mr. Walter Hay. 
kins presented specimens of rare dollars of 
John George, second Elector of Saxony. These 
were struck in 1657. The earlier had the 
words Deo et Patrie running round the effigies 
of the Elector on horseback, the word Deg) 
being behind the horse. This gave rise ty 
many bitter and sarcastic remarks from secta. 
rians, who accused the Saxons of impiety in 
putting the word Deo at the horses’ tail. ‘The 
Elector, not proof against such absurd ridicule, 
recalled the coins without regard to expense, 
and issued fresh, in which the legend com. 
mences at the horse’s head.—J. Y. Akerman, 
Esq. then read an interesting and elaborate 
paper ‘ On the Coins of Ephesus,’ particularly 
as illustrative of the rites and mysteries of the 
great goddess Diana, mentioned in Sacred Writ 
as well as by classical writers. — Adjourned to 
June 27th. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
SrvcE our last notice several papers have been 
read. One of the most important, perhaps, 
was ‘On a Simple and Cheap Method of ob. 
taining Hydrochloric Acid,’ by Dr. Gregory of 
Aberdeen. The author found that, by using 
two equivalents instead of one, a pure acid was 
obtained ; the chief impurities, sulphuric acid 
and the sulphates: these are got rid of by an 
apparatus of a very simple character, by whic’, 
even in a sitting-room, the hydrochloric acid 
may be made at three-pence or four-pence a 
pound.—Dr. Clarke made a few observations, 
ably illustrated by experiments, ‘On the Use 
of Soap for Detecting the Hardness of Waters.’ 
The hardness here referred is known to all 
chemists to be owing to the presence of 
sulphate or carbonate of lime. Dr, Clarke's 
principle is merely to ascertain the quantity 
of soap necessary to form a lather on a given 
quantity of any water. ‘The following results 
were shewn, thus :—It requires 2} oz. of curd 
soap to soften 1000 lbs. of London water ; that 
of Aberdeen, 4 0z.; Edinburgh, 10 oz. ; (ila 
gow, 101 oz.; New River, 26 oz.; Thames, 
29 oz.; and so forth. 


ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDEN. 
On Wednesday the ground allotted by Govern 
ment to the Royal Botanical Society was 
thrown open as a promenade, in order to shew 
the nature and extent of the works carrying 


on. It consists of about twenty acres, and is 
known as the inner circle of the Regents 
Park. Of these acres about eighteen and a hal! 
are being laid out for the purposes of the 
Society ; the other acre and a half remaining 
as a wooded belt round the whole, as required 
by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
As yet little progress has been made beyond 
appropriating the garden to its various uses, 
and forming plats, borders, walks, &c., & 
The plan appears to be judicious and compre. 
hensive, and to contemplate cultivation 0! 
principles of science and usefulness. In ont 
place medicinal plants, in another aquatic pr 
ductions, elsewhere flowers arranged according 
to particular systems, and habitats to acti: 
matise novelties from every part of the world, 
forcing houses, green-houses, &c. &c., a 
all preparing with fitting soils, exposures 
and protections ; and we have no doubt : 
that in a very short time great and desirable 
results will proceed from this establishment. 
Numerous parties availed themselves of the in- 
vitations to inspect it; and we were glad . 
observe that many enrolled themselves 5 
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scribers in a book provided for the occasion. | 
A military band stationed in a shady nook 
verformed pieces of music throughout the day ; | 
and, though yet in an infant state, every friend | 
of the design seemed to anticipate its successful 
operation in this convenient and fine locality, 
and its efficacy in doing much for our flora and | 
botanical pursuits in general. 


| 


PARIS LETTER. 
June 1, 1841. 


Academy of Sciences. Sitting of May 24.— 
Messrs. Brongniart and Elie de Beaumont 
brought up a report ‘On the Travels of M./ 
Rochet d’Hericourt in Abyssinia, and on the| 
Shores of the Red Sea.’ They spoke in high 
terms of this gentleman’s perseverance, but 
lamented that he was without sufficient philo- 
sophical instruments ; he had been furnished, 
in fact, with only a common mariner’s compass 
and a thermometer.—_M. Arago presented to 
the Academy, in the name of M. Fizeau, sume 
remarkable daguerreotypic images, transported 
by galvano-plastic processes to plates of copper. 
The images were preserved with remarkable 
clearness and sharpness. \ 

M. Fontan’s paper ‘ On the Composition of | 
Mineral Waters in Germany, Switzerland, 
Savoy, and Belgium,’ was reported on by 
Messrs. Thenard, Elie de Beaumont, Pelouze, 
and Dumas. M. Fontan had divided all such 
waters into ferrugineo-gaseous, chloro-nitric, 
uitro-gaseous, gypseous, iodurated and bro- 
mated, and saline ; and he found that all these 
waters, under certain circumstances, were sus- 
ceptible of becoming more or less sulphureous ; | 
and he, therefore, classed them in two general | 
classes,as waters naturally sulphureous, and | 
those which were only so accidentally. The 
first was those which were sulphureous at the 
moment of their issuing from the earth; the 
second, those that became so by the decompo. 
sition of one of their components under the 
influence of organic substances. These latter 
waters never come out of primitive rocks. 
With two or three exceptions, all the sulphureous 
waters of the Pyrenees are naturally so, while 
all those in the other localities mentioned above 
were acciventally sulphureous. He had ob- 
served that naturally sulphureous waters always 
issued from primitive rocks, or from the limits 
of the transition series, whereas the other was 
in the secondary and tertiary strata. The 
first class were generally solitary springs, and 
contained a very small proportion of saline 
matter. In the Pyrenees this saline matter 
was always either sulphate of sodium, chlorure 
of sodium, or silicate of sodium. The second 
class generally contained a large proportion of 
saline matter, such as sulphate of lime or mag- 
hesia, Or also chlorures of those bases. These 
waters generally spring up in the neighbour- 
hood of other saline springs, and very often 
hear ferrugineo-gaseous springs (case of Har- 
Togate?), Naturally sulphureous springs were 
generally hot, and the more sulphureous as 
their heat was greater ; accidentally sulphure- 
ous springs were generally cold, or, if warm, 
became more sulphureous as they got colder. 

he gas given ont spontaneously by the first 
class was pure azote ; and that by boiling, was 
azote mixed with traces of sulphurated hydro- 
sen, The gas disengaged from the second 
Class was a mixture of carbonic acid, sulphurated 
hydrogen, and azote. Naturally sulphureous 
‘prings contained a very perceptible quantity 
of an azotic substance, sometimes like jelly, 
called Baregine (from Baréges) ; accidentally 
‘ulphureous waters contained no Baregine, but 
Sometimes crenic acid, 











Chemico-physiological communications were 
made from Messrs. Longet and Donné; and 
a curious paper was read from M. Gaudin, 
‘On the Results of the Oxy-hydrogen Blow- 
pipe, when applied to various Mineral Sub- 
stances, such as Quartz, &c.’? We shall, per- 
haps, return to this paper. 

M. Hippolyte Fortoul, Doctor in Letters, 
has been named Professor of Foreign Litera- 
ture in the Faculty of Lettres at Toulouse :— 
a very admirable appointment. 

Among other interesting tombs in the ceme- 
tery of Mont Valerien, west of Paris, where 
a citadel is now making, is that of Madame de 
Genlis. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, May 28th.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity —The Rev. H. Reynolds, Fel- 
low of Jesus College ; the Rev. W. W. Stoddart, Fellow 
of St. John’s College. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—E. C. Egerton, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College. 

Masters of Arts. —S. Buckland, Student of Christ 
Church ; P. H. Morgan, Scholar of Jesus College; J. J. 





} Randolph, Fellow, Rev. W. H. Benn, Merton College ; 


D. W. Eaton, Exhibitioner of Lincoln College; T. F. 
Kent, Balliol College; C. R. de Havilland, Oriel Col- 
lege; Rev. B. Ady, Exeter College; Rev. C. T. 
Wilson, G. H. O, Pedlar, Magdalen Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts. —T. A. Strong, Grand Compounder, 
J.P. Norman, H. H. Gibbs, P. F. Britton, C. S. Gordon, 
M. C. Morton, Richard Wallace Deane, C. J. A. N. 
Padley, T. &. W. Walker, C, E. Hosken, P. A. Kingdon, 
A. A. Hunt, Exeter College; C. E. Moberly, Scholar, 
W. Tylden, O. W. Farrer, Balliol College; H. T. Har- 
ris, New Inn Hall; H. S. R. Matthews, Lincoln Col- 
lege; C. B, Garside, G. Watts, Brasenose College; W. 
B. Bushby, Queen’s College ; J. S. Northcote, H. Pritch- 
ard, Scholars of Corpus Christi College; L. Lewis, Jesus 
College; E. F. Gepp, H. Hill, Wadham College; G. 
Rust, R. P. Smith, E. Steed, Pembroke College; J. E. 
King, Oriel College; J. Roe, Worcester College; H. L. 
Prior, Scholar, T. P. Little, G. F. Turner, Trinity 
College. 


May 15th, a Special Congregation was holden, when | 


the following degree was conferred :— 
Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. J. W. Hatherell, Brasenose 
College, Grand Compounder. 


CAMBRIDGE, May 26th.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Physic.—W. H. Miller, St. John’s College. 

Licentiates in Medicine.—T. Willis, H. F. Burman, 
Caius College. 

Masters of Arts.—J. A. Foot, Pembroke College; B. D. 
Koe, E. D. Bland, Caius College; W. C. Sharpe, J. 
Thornhill, J. B, Jukes, St. John’s College; E. Hicks, 
Trinity College; J. wig Clare Hall, 

Bachelors of Aits.—T. Burbidge, R. A. Willmott, 
Trinity College ; James Losh, Jesus College. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 

FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. ; British Architects, 8 
pP.M.; United Service Institution, 9 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.; Civil En- 
gineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 83 P.M.; Botanic, 8 P.M.; 
United Service Institution, 3 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 74 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 P.M. ; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 P.M. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8) p.m.; Astronomical, 8 


P.M. 
Saturday.—Mathematical, 8 p.m. 





SKETCHES. 

On the Influence of Health on the Organs of 
Hearing and Sight. By Mr. J. H. Curtis, 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases 
of the Ear, &c. 

It is a trite remark, that nothing but constant 


and long-continued exertion is sufficient to} 


procure the removal of the most glaring evils ; 
and that such is the tendency of men, gene- 
rally, to persist in their accustomed modes of 
living and acting, that even when their in- 
expediency has been demonstrated by re- 
peated exposure, it requires the pressure of 
some immediate necessity to induce a change 
in them. In nothing is this truth more 


health, and that not only in the conduct of 
individuals, but also in the dealings of govern. 
ment with the general public health of the 
multitude intrusted to their care. Hitherto 
this branch of the functions of rulers has been 
almost neglected; and whatever they have 
done has been of that unsystematic, desultory 
kind, which proceeds from the want of some ge- 
neral principles of action ; most of the regulations 
promulgated on the subject having been directed 
to meet some one particular case or class of 
cases as occasion arose to require them. Hence, 
on every hand, we see around us positive or 
negative evils affecting the health of the com. 
munity, not a few of which have long been 
clearly ascertained and exposed by those who 
| have directed their attention to the science of 
‘health. We may. perhaps, congratulate our- 
| selves, however, that we are entering upon a 
new era in reference to this every-way-most-im- 
portant matter, and that the labours of scientific 
and philanthropic men are at last to be crowned 
with blessed results in the amelioration of the 
| physical and moral condition of their fellow- 
(creatures. Of late years, the attention of the 
| public has been more than ever called to this 
| subject ; the press has teemed with works 
upon it; some practical improvements have 
been effected ; and we are on the eve of others 
yet more extensive and decided. It is to aid 
in this good work, by directing attention to a 
few leading points, and suggesting some amend. 
ment and remedies, that this paper has been 
compiled : the leading object being, as indicated 
in its title, to shew their importance in reference 
to two of the most valuable of our senses. 
There is no part of the human frame which 
is not influenced by the quality of the at- 
mosphere in which it exists. The immediate 
action of the air is on the blood, by which every 
organ and function is sustained and carried on, 
and through it upon them; consequently, pure 
air is a sine qua non of healthy existence; and 
yet, to how large a proportion of the population of 
this metropolis is this necessary of life denied ! 
Its crowded courts and low damp suburbs are 
rife with the causes of disease, and upon no 
part of the animal economy do they act more 
fatally than on the organs of hearing and sight. 
My own experience, Mr. Curtis observes, 
has convinced me of this truth ; most of the 
patients at the Royal Dispensary for Diseases 
of the Ear being poor persons whose habitations 
are in such situations. Ata late meeting of 
the governors of that charity, reported in 
the Literary Gazette, I remarked that a 
large proportion of the poor residing in 
the low, confined parts of Westminster and 
Bethnal Green have very imperfect audition. 
Now, although no single measure would be 
| sufficient to remove these evils, much might. be 
done to diminish their virulence. The at- 
mosphere of the metropolis might be greatly 
| purified, were all factories, gas-works, brew- 
| eries, &c. compelled to consume the smoke 
they generate, or to remove to some distance 
from town, as is the case on the Continent. 
This latter plan was proposed nearly two hun- 
dred years ago by the well-known John Eve- 
lyn, in his work entitled *‘ Fumifugium ;’ and 
had it then been adopted and steadily acted 
upon up to this time, we should not now have 
been exposed to many evils which we daily 
experience in all parts of the metropolis, where 
not even the principal streets, nor the precincts 
of the palace itself, are free from the dense and 
suffocating smokes issuing from neighbouring 
brewhouses, &c. As another means of im- 
proving the atmosphere, Evelyn recommended 
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strikingly illustrated than in what relates to 


that the open spaces in and about London 
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should be properly drained, and planted with sit can only remove the impurities which are |land, whose people have the reputation of being 
odoriferous shrubs and plants, the fragrance of | mechanically suspended in it, and not such as/excessively cautious respecting their health, 
which, he truly observed, would not only be|are in a state of solution. When water comes|should be the only country in Europe where 
extremely grateful to the senses, but would tend | fresh into cisterns only two or three times a-|such an institution is unknown, and where, 
to counteract the ill effects of vapours and ex-/ week, as is the case with the New River water, | consequently, we are exposed to constant danger 
halations. filtering cannot much improve it, nor be suc-|from the adulteration of food, the vending of 
The stomach has been called the sovereign cessful in depriving it of its deleterious pro-|unwholesome meat and fish, the sale of quack 
of the body, and its empire is truly despotic. | perties ; we might as well attempt to remove/| medicines, &c.—evils which our Continental 
‘The cause of its influence on all the rest of the the poison from a solution of arsenic by filter- | neighbours in a great measure guard against, 
frame has of late years been clearly shewn.|ing. To prevent any injurious effects from! In corroboration of my opinion that a very 
The great sympathetic nerves, whose centres | its use internally, a chemical process would be| large amount of the disease and mortality 
are the semi-lunar ganglia and solar plexus,| necessary. The long-continued sedentary oc-|among us is attributable to causes of an arti. 
situated in immediate proximity to, and closely! cupations pursued by the majority of those who | ficial kind, which is in our power either wholly 
connected with, the stomach, send off nume-' dwell in large towns, form another class of|to get rid of or materially to diminish, I may 
rous branches to all parts of the body, espe- | causes which injure health; and it unfor-/refer to the report of the Registrar-general, ay 
cially to the organs of sense, and link together! tunately happens that comparatively few of} well as to several documents published under 
the organic and animal functions in the most| such persons have much opportunity to employ |the authority of the Poor-law Commissioners, 
intimate manner, and thus the sympathy just} what leisure they have in exercise in the open|all of which prove that the general adoption 
adverted to is accounted for; thence, also, air. There has been a good deal of discussion | throughout the country of the sanatory mea. 
whatever acts injuriously upon the stomach is lately respecting the necessity for providing! sures which are in actual but partial opera. 
apt to affect the organs of hearing and sight.| open places for public resort and amusement, | tion, would probably reduce the annual number 
Accordingly, impure water and adulterations' and it is to be hoped that something practical | of deaths in England and Wales by 30,000, 
of food, by giving rise to indigestion, are fre-| will result from the agitation of the question. | and diminish the numbers constantly disabled 
quent causes of diseases of those organs, as is) Were the squares opened to the public, an im- | by sickness in the same proportion. 
truly observed by Mr. Farr in his letter, printed | portant step would be taken towards this ob- 
in the last report of the Registrar-general,—| ject. The parks are not so useful to the pub-| THE DRAMA. 
‘¢ The metropolis has in itself all the elements lic health as they might be, partly because; Opera.—The very dullest of Donizetti’ 
of a healthy city. If the tides leave the banks there is no means of getting refreshment in| operas has been produced this week at Her 
of the Thames exposed, that great river sweeps, them, except milk and curds and whey, which | Majesty’s Theatre by way of novelty. Neither 
through the city from west to east, and the, may be obtained at all the lodges. Were singers nor audience could derive any satisfac: 
winds rush fresh over its waters. The land a casino allowed to be established in each! tion from it. 
rises in undulations to Hampstead Heath and of the parks, where visitors could be fur-| Drury Lane.—Herr Hatzinger has been re. 
the Surrey hills; pure water is abundant, and | nished with breakfast or tea in the open air, | placed here by another valuable tenor, Herr 
would flow under almost every street; the in fine weather, the novelty of the thing} ‘Tichatscheck, who made his début on Wed- 
artificial heat and gas, noisome as it sometimes would attract many, and thus induce some jnesday in the Zauberfléte. His voice is rich, 
is, ascends in a vast column to the sky, and is to leave their beds an hour or two before! pure, and highly cultivated. The great charm 
replaced by under-currents from the surround- the usual time, and inhale the fresh morning of his singing is the absence of effort; and in 
ing country. ‘Their wealth enables the citizens air before it is impregnated with smoke. Thus his acting, also, ease and habit are apparent; 
to take advantage of all the suggestions, dis-, their eyes would be refreshed and invigorated, | his personal appearance is in his favour. He 
coveries, and resources of modern science ; so and prepared to go through their daily tasks} will be a great addition to the company in 
that the metropolis need neither be fatal to so, with ease and satisfaction. |other operas, where the want of power, al- 
large a portion of its inhabitants, nor under-| I really do not see why the gardens of Buck- though not of sweetness, has been hitherto 
mine or derange the health of those who are ingham Palace should not be open to the public felt. Nothing could be finer than the con 
collected every year within its circuit.” |at those times when the Queen is not residing | certed music of Mozart, as executed by him, 
It is doubtless true, and so I have stated in there. Both at Paris and Vienna I observed | Herr Staudigl, and Madame Heinfetter. 
my work ‘* On the Preservation of Health,” that the grounds attached to the royal resi-; Covent Garden closed its season on Thursday 
that ‘* pure water is abundant in London, and dences are at all times freely open to the people | with the lasting London Assurance and Beauly 
would flow under almost every street ;” and it at large; and I feel assured that our amiable | and the Beast. 
is only to be regretted that measures on an! Queen would not, were the matter properly | Haymarket.—A new melo-dramatic piece 
extensive scale for making it flow up into the! represented to her, refuse to grant this boon to} called Marie Ducange has been produced here 
streets by means of pumps have not yet been! the community, especially after the noble ex- | with success; and an entertaining variety has 
adopted. In my work above-mentioned, I ample set to her by George the Fourth, in| been given to the run of pieces by the revival 
have insisted at length upon the necessity admitting the public to his beautiful private! of The Man of the World, Sir Pertinax by 
for this measure; and I am glad to observe, garden at Windsor, which is directly under | Mr. Maywood. When Mr. M. appeared in 
that in some parts of the metropolis, in Hol-; the windows of the Castle. this difficult part two years ago, we commented 
born for instance, my suggestions have been| At the present time, the adulteration of beer, upon his correct reading and representation 
adopted ; but scarcely any thing has yet been| bread, wine, tea, and coffee, the staples of life,|of it; and we have now only to repeat our 
done in comparison with what remains un- is carried on to a shameful extent in this coun- praise both of its original conception and 
done. The purity of the water used for domes-' try, and such practices have a very extensive, | careful execution. It is a very clever assump- 
tic purposes is of so much importance to the though unobserved, influence on the general! tion of character, and tells upon the audience 
health, that itis surprising so easy a meansof sup-| health, and on the organs of hearing and sight. throughout the whole play. Stronger and 
plying excellent water in abundance, and in.the| The measures to be adopted for the removal of | more finished comedy is rarely seen in these 
most convenient manner, has been so long over. | such evils must necessarily be various. If the| times, and we congratulate the actor on the 
looked, especially as the external appearance of! duty were taken off malt and hops, the prin- developement of so much skill and power. It 
the metropolis might at the same time be much |cipal inducement to the adulteration of beer| is quite a treat to see him. The Stranger has 
improved by the erection of fountains wherever | would be removed, and we should then be more) been performed with Mr. Kean and Miss E 
there is any open space of sufficient size. It| likely to get it without the admixture of nua | Tree ; the latter, very affecting. , 
would be well to begin at the western end of! vomica, coculus indicus, &c. &c., now so plen-| The Strand Theatre.—Doctor Faustus, agai 
Oxford Street and Piccadilly, and continue aj tifully used. I was surprised at getting much | dramatised, has been produced here, and, with 
line of pumps thence to the eastern extremity | better beer in Bavaria than in London. Mean-/the all-potent attractions of the versatile and 
of London. In all large towns in Germany, | time a heavy duty on the drugs employed for incomparable Mrs. Keeley, fills this little the- 
pumps and fountains are numerous: in Berlin| the purpose of adulteration, and severer mea- | atre every night. 
alone there are upwards of 2000 public pumps. | sures towards those who are detected in these —-- —., 
It must be added, that the purest water, if|shameful practices, would tend to diminish the) Opera Concert Room. — Signora ane 
conveyed by lead pipes, or received into lead|evil, and to secure wholesome food for the|Grisi’s concert on Wednesday — 
cisterns, cannot possibly be wholesome; and,| people at large. The extent to which adul-| fully and fashionably attended. After a 
in fact, the purer the water the greater is the|teration is carried on is one of many proofs of impatience had been manifested at the 7 rl 
danger.* Filtering does not purify water, as| the need of a medical police, whose duty should of the commencement, in consequence 0 - 
a a be the prevention of every thing my omg, a of Lablache, the order of we a 
to the public health. It is strange that Eng-' gramme was departed from, and the beneficiar 











* Vide Mr. Phillips’s ‘* Evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons,” 
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——_— ee 
sang a romanza from ‘Il Templario.” She is 
much improved since last season, and her voice 

ows with her growth, and strengthens with 
her strength. There were several omissions 
from the list of names and selections ; the prin- 
cipal from the former was Liszt, who has met 
with a serious accident ; and from the latter, 
a dao by Tamburini and Lablache. The pro- 
gramme, however, was ample ; and the music, 
both vocal and instrumental, of a high order 
and admirably executed. To prove this, we 
need only mention the names of Grisi, Per. 
siani, Viardot Garcia, Loewe, and E. Grisi, 
Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, Mario, Flavio, 
and D. Bassini, and Vieuxtemps, Benedict, 
Puzzi, Godefroid, and Muller, all of whom 
took part. The only encore was awarded to 
Viardot Garcia; her ‘* Nel dolce incanto” 
(Benedict) richly deserved it. The aria ad- 
mitted the display of her fine voice, with all 
its powers of expression and execution. 

Mr. Eliason’s announcement for Monday 
promises to be the most brilliant of the 
season. 





SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
Amip the political ferment, there are still a 
number of sights to attract the curious at this 
season in town. 

Surrey Zoological Garden.— The Roman Fea- 
ta, which we spoke of in two of our recent 
Numbers, is now nightly exhibited with a blaze 
of illumination and an effect which must be 
seen to be credited. The crowds who visit the 
gardens look utterly astonished at finding 
Rome and its grand festivals at their own 
doors,—the Tiber at Walworth, and St. Peter’s 
so near St. Paul’s. The work does the artists 
infinite credit; and the weather is now so 
favourable for out-of-door enjoyments, that we 
almost forget the usual complaints against Eng- 
lish climate, and fancy ourselves really in Italy. 
The sight is, indeed, well worth seeing, either 
by day or by night; and we advise our young 
friends, especially of the midsummer holydays, 
not to lose it. 

Pictures.—Mr. Hilton’s pictures, after being 
on view for several days, were yesterday sold 
by Messrs. Christie and Manson. ‘ The 
Comus,” the artist’s masterpiece, ‘* The Tri- 
umph of Amphitrite,” and ‘** The Massacre of 
the Innocents,”” were among the number, 
which included a few copies from old masters, 
original sketches, and half-a-dozen pictures by 
other painters. 

To-day a choice cabinet, belonging to Mr. 
F. Chinnery, is brought to the hammer by 
the same parties. It consists of sixty-nine 
lots: some charming specimens of Guardi ; and 
there are alsoma stirring “ Battle-Scene,” by 
Borgognone ; a delightful landscape and figures, 
by Laucret; ‘* The Portrait of a Boy,” by 
Boucher, a fine example of this artist; a ‘* Por- 
trait of the Infant Ferdinand,” by Velasquez, 
who was no flatterer in his strong likenesses ; 
anda grand piece by Carlo Cignani, about the 

st we ever saw from his hand. 

At Mr. Ward’s, in Newman Street, a gallery 
of the productions of that veteran artist has 
been thrown open, and is truly deserving of 
avisit. Above 350 of his paintings and draw- 
ings exhibit the variety and force of his 
pencil, the fertility of hisgenius. The charac- 
ter and expression of many of his human figures 
are wonderfully just and faithful to nature; 
and hundreds ‘of his animals, especially the 
horses, exhibit every action and, we may 
add, every feeling of that splendid creature. 
Wherever Mr. Ward has studied life and 
tural scenery, his compositions are of the most 





delightful kind; and even where he has 
allowed his imagination to soar into mystical 
regions, there is a touch and vigour in his 
works which shew the master of his art. The 
owners of portfolios will do well to seek for 
their ornaments in this interesting collection. 

At Mr. James Ramsay's, a few doors far- 
ther on, is exhibited his picture of the ‘* Trial 
of Charles I. ;”” which.it is proposed to submit 
to a lottery of sixty tickets, at five guineas 
each. The moment taken for this able his- 
torical subject is that when the king, inter- 
rupting the solicitor-general reading the in- 
dictment, the gold head of his cane dropped 
off, and was considered by the superstitious to 
be a symbol of his own approaching fall. His 
majesty is painted with great effect; and the 
President Bradshaw, Cromwell, Ireton, Mar- 
ten, and other regicides, are finely grouped 
throughout. The size is convenient—not too 
large; and the prize, by whomsoever gained, 
will be a pleasing monument of native talent. 

Glass.—Mr. ‘Thomas Bramby, in St. James’s 
Street, has for some days, previous to sending 
it to Windsor, displayed a beautiful service of 
glass executed for her Majesty, and to be used 
in St. George’s Hall. We have never seen 
this kind of manufacture carried to such per- 
fection. The forms of all the articles, de- 
canters, caraffes, goblets, coolers, finger-cups, 
wine-glasses, &c. &c., are singularly elegant, 
and imitate classic models with infinite taste. 
The colour, too, brilliant ; and we might well 
apply the comparative phrase “as clear as crys- 
tal ” to the diamond-like purity. The cutting is 
equally deserving of praise ; but, perhaps, the 
mostadmirable portion of the work is the rich en- 
graving of the national emblems—rose, thistle, 
and shamrock, and the star of the order of St. 
George. These embellishments are most skil- 
fully and tastefully designed, and produce a 
very rich effect upon the glass; the whole re- 
flects credit on the state of this art in England, 
and particularly to the last-mentioned branch, 
of which we have not before seen so fine an 
example. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


HOPE FOR THE BEST. 
On, why should we ever be shading 
Moments of parting with pain? 
Though the rose we have cherish’d be fading, 
Time will bring roses again ! 
Though Fate our destinies sever —~ 
‘Though for a season deprest,— 
Trusting in Providence ever, 
Still Jet us hope for the best! 
There is a star yet above us, 
Shining for happier days; 
There is a spirit to love us, 
Beaming beyond the stat’s rays! 
Though for a time we may sever, 
Clasp this deep truth to thy breast, 
Trusting in Providence ever— 
Come what there may—is the best !—C. Swain. 


entertaining. 5th. “ An unhappy Angler 
Fishing for a Budget,” is a humorous repre- 
sentation of Sir R. Peel’s sarcastic remark on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is here 
in vain trying to get even a nibble. The ‘Tory 
fish are sailing off, the punt is empty, and 
John Bull is hallooing that there is no right 
to angle in these preserves. 6th. “ Cincinnatus 
recalled to the Capitol” is admirably drawn, 
after Pinelli’s etching; Lord Spencer is the 
Cincinnatus, with two prime oxen in his 
plough; and the Romans recalling him are 
Lords J. Russell, Melbourne, Lansdowne, Nor. 
manby, and Morpeth. It is really a fine com. 
position, and the costume and expression rank 
this as high, as a production of art, as any of 
H.B.’s former most successful efforts. Only 
twelve more Nos. are wanted to complete the 
700; and a crisis like the present is sure to 
produce them in a style worthy of the artist’s 
popularity. 

Shakspeare Signature. — The signature of 
Shakspeare (thus spelled) to a deed of the 
purchase of a house in Blackfriars, 10th March, 
1612, by him, William Johnson, citizen and 
vintner, John Jackson, and John Hemyng, 
of Henry Walker, citizen and minstrell, was 
sold at Evans's, on the 24th ult., to Mr. 
Elkins, for 165/. 15s. Of the six known 
signatures, three to his will are in Doctor’s 
Commons, one in Montaigne’s ‘* Essays” in 
the British Museum, and one to a counterpart 
of the deed now sold. The Shakspeare cup, 
from the mulberry-tree, beautifully carved, 
and with a medallion of the bard (long in the 
possession of Munden), was knocked down at 
twenty guineas. 

Galignani’s Messenger.—Government hav- 
ing, at last, taken off the fiscal restrictions 
which prevented the reception of our intelli- 
gent Parisian contemporary in this country, 
except at a very heavy rate of postage, we are 
happy to greet his daily arrival with all the 
news of the Continent tor English readers. The 
following extract is from the ‘* Messenger ’’ of 
Monday. ‘* There was again on Saturday even- 
ing an interruption to the flow of the water 
at the well of Grenelle, which lasted for about 
an hour, at the expiration of which time it re- 
commenced with more force than before. It 
continues to throw out so large a quantity 
of sand, that men are required to keep the 
drain, which carries off the water, clear from 
obstruction.” 

Master G. A. Basslé.—We are glad to hear 
that this extraordinary boy is again about to 
exhibit his wonderful mnemonic talent in Lon- 
don, on Thursday and Friday next, after some 
three years’ absence in the provinces. On his 
return he had the honour to be introduced to 
Prince Albert, who expressed himself singu- 





VARIETIES. 

H. B.’3.— Six novelties. 1st. ‘* Bombastes 
Furioso;* a hit at the withdrawal of Mr. 
Gordon from the ministers on the sugar ques- 
tion. 2d. ** The Corn Doctors;’’ a capital 
quack stage, with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Lord-J. Russell trying to pass off 
corn-plasters and lollypops upon the crowd 
around, i.e. Wellington, Peel, &c. &c., who 
are all hooting at the humbug and gammon. 
3d. “ Steering between Scylla and Charybdis.” 
A boat with Lord Howick and another, blown 
into a most perilous situation, and wonderfully 
likely to be sunk or wrecked, 4th. A scene 
from ‘* Der Freischiitz ;*’ Lord Melbourne 
as Caspar, O’Connell as Zamuel, and Mr. Shiel 
as the owl. It is extremely droll, and, like 





the quack-doctor scene, highly ludicrous and 





larly pleased and surprised by the vast com. 
binations so readily elicited by this remarkable 
system. 

Prince Albert. — Mentioning H.R.H., it 
affords us great gratification to learn that at 
the recent Eton Montem he endowed a pre- 
mium of fifty pounds per annum, to encourage 
the study of modern languages. 

Cambridge Camden Society. A paper ‘On 
the Saxon Church of Daglingworth, Glouces- 
tershire,’ communicated by the Rev. E. T. 
Codd, B.A. of St. John’s College, was read by 
the Secretary. A conversation took place on 
the nature and use of the arch thrown across 
the nave in this and other Saxon churches.— 
A paper was read by B. Webb, Esq. Trinity 
College, ‘ On the Signification of the Mono. 
gram ‘I H S,” in which he proved its Greek 
origin, and refuted the prevalent opinion that 
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it represented the sentence ‘‘ Jesus Hominum 
Salvator.” In consequence of the curiosity 
generally expressed on this subject since allu- 
sion was made to it in the ‘Few Words to 
Churchwardens,” the committee have deter- 
mined to publish Mr. Webb’s paper.A paper 
was read by J. M. Neale, Esq. B.A. Downing 
College, ‘On the Symbolical Representation of 
Saints.’ 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Joseph Rushbrook; or, the Poacher, by the Author of 
** Peter Simple,” &c. &c., 3 vols. royal 12mo, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
—Physiology of Vision, by W. Mackenzie, M.D., 8vo. 
10s. 6d.—Lectures on Colonies and Colonisation, by H. 
Merivale, A.M., Vol. I., 8vo. 12s.—Ellen Cameron, a Tale 
for Youth, by Emily Rankin, new edition, l6mo. 3s. 6d. 
—Encyclopedia of Plants, with a New Supplement, 8vo. 
31. 13s. 6d.—Supplement to Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of 
Plants, new edition, 8vo. 15s,—Laird of Logan; or, Anec- 
dotes and ‘Tales, new edition, 12mo. 6s.—Derby Arbore- 
tum, by J. C. Loudon, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d.—German Con- 
versational Student, by Professor Bertinchamp, 12mo. 
5s,—Strictures on Party and Controversy in Religion, by 
Rev. T. Ridley, M.A. 8vo, 1s.—The Education Ques- 
tion, by a Clergyman of the Church of England, 8vo. 
sewed, 6d.—Report of the Committee on Pauperism in 
Scotland, with Remarks, by a Member of the Committee, 
4to. sewed, 2s. 6d.—One Tract more, by a Layman, 16mo. 
2s. 6d.—Coming Out, and the Trials of Mary Hardy, 
f.cap, 3s.—The Mother with her Family, by Rev. ‘T. 
Timpson, 18mo, 2s. fd.—Bishop Andrews’ Sermons, Vol. 
II. 8vo. 10s. 6d —History of Napoleon, by G. M. Bussey, 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 2s.—Catharine Taylor’s Letters from 
Italy, Vol. II. post 8vo. 8s. 6d.—Nuge Literaria, Prose 
and Verse, by Rev. R. W. Hamilton, 8vo. 12s. 6d.— 
Berthollet’s Art of Dyeing and Bleaching, translated by 
Dr. Ure, 8vo. 12s.—The Last King of Ulster, 3 vols. post 
8vo, ll. lls. 6d.—Views in Affghanistan, by Sir R. A. 
Jackson, 4to, 2%. 2s.; proofs, 4l. 4s—Hand-book for 
Hampton Court, 13mo. 2s. td.—The Old Red Sandstone ; 
or, New Walks in an Old Field, by H. Miller, 12mo. 
6s. 6d.—J. H. M. Daubigne’s History of the Reformation 
in Germany, &c. Vol. III. 8vo. 12s,—The Book of Birds, 
by M. A. Comte; translated by B, Clarke, royal 8vo, 
1, 11s. 6d.—Domestic Hours, Poems, by Miss Perring, 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—Chorazin; or, an Appeal to the Child of 
Many Prayers, by D. E. Ford, 18mo. 1s, 6d.—Fallacies of 
the Faculty, by S. Dickson, 2d edition, 8vo. 10s.—The 
Ministry of Angels, by the Rev. G. T. Mostyn, 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d.—The Nestorians; or, the Lost Tribes, by 
A. Grant, M.D. 8vo. &s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 
May. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday .. 27 From 57 to 29°89 to 
Friday -+-- 28 57 + 29°89 ++ 
Saturday -- 29 49 30°05 
Sunday ---+ 30 53 30°00 
Monday --31 | 47 29-95 
June. | 
Tuesday -- 1 | 50 +e 30°07 ++ 30°12 
Wednesday 2 | 48 «- 30°12 -- 3016 

Wind north-east on the 27th, south-east on the 28th, 
north by west on the 29th, west by north on the 30th, 
since south-west. 

On the 27th, clear; the 28th, morning cloudy, other- 
wise clear; the 29th, morning clear, otherwise overcast ; 
rain in the evening; since, generally clear. 

A storm of thunder and vivid lightning on the evening 
of the 27th and morning of the 28th. 

A brilliant halo on the 29th, during the greater part of 
the day. 

Rain fallen, +)1 of an inch. 
Edmonton, Cc 
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HARLES HENRY ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

S1r,—Before that most absurd of’ all absurdities is con- 
summated, of sticking the statue of our great naval hero 
on the top of the Railton maypole, where none but a 
passing crow may steal a glance at it, is there no possible 
way of mending matters? May not the pole be dispensed 
with altogether, so as to place the statue at once on the 
pedestal? It is really most mortifying that we should 
thus continue to make ourselves the laughing-stock of 
the veriest tyros in matters of taste and art. Pray do not 
relax in your praiseworthy exertions to prevent the per- 
petration of this enormous foolery.* You have, no 
doubt, heard of a famous statue at King’s Cross; but in 
order, probably, that one end of the town may not laugh 
at the other, a statue has been erected intended as a 
figure of our Queen on the globe, but being in reality a 

een mermaid or a drenched washerwoman standing on 
a flattened pumpkin. Pray take a trip to Victoria 
Square, Pimlico, and look at it. You will either laugh 
or cry, I don’t know which. As for myself, I get a kind 
of fever whenever I pass the pea-green horror.— Yours, 
very truly, A Constant READER, 

* Our efforts hitherto have been made in vain, and it 
is now too late to effect any good.—Ed. L, G, 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


HE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WA- 
TER COLOURS (FIFTY-THREE Pall Mall, next the British 
Institution) is now open, from Nine o’Clock till Dusk. 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


FINE ARTS. 
SPECIMEN ETCHING of the beautiful 
Engraving now in progress for the Members of the Royal 
Irish Art-Union for 1839-40, 
THE BLIND GIRL AT A HOLY WELL, 
may be seen at Mr. Roberson’s, 5! Long Acre; Messrs. Hodgson 
and Graves, 6 Pall Mall, where Subscriptions, 
ONE POUND PER TICKET, 
will be received ; or the same may be forwarded direct to 
STEWART BLACKER, Esq. Hon. Sec. 
20 Gardiner’s Place, Dublin. 
N.B. Post Office Orders for remitting the amount of One or Two 
‘Vickets, obtainable at any Office for 3d. 


JAMES WARD, R.A. has the honour to 
e submit his Works for Exhibition and Sale, at his Gallery, 
No. 6 Newman Street, Oxford Street, to open on Monday the 





7th of June from Ten to Six. Admittance, ls.—Among five 
hundred paintings, drawings, studies from Nature, &c. &c., are 
Twenty Pictures describing the Expression, Action, and Charac- 
ter of the Horse, and his large Picture of Cattle. 


authentic Surveys, corrected to the Ist of June, 1841. 
‘Iwo Sheets, 18s.; or in cloth case, 25s. 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall! Street. 


| 
| 
AP of INDIA, from the latest and most | 
| 
| 





MUSIC. 
Price 2s. 6d. in cloth, 
URROWES's GUIDE to PRACTICE 
on the PIANOFORTE, 
Contents :—Fixed Hours—Meaning of Practice—Method—Sys- 
tem of Daily Practice, &c. 
Also, by the same Editor, 

The St. James’s Psalms, containing the most 

celebrated Old, and many New Tunes. Price 8s. 





Chappell, 50 New Bond Street. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Conduit Street, June 3. | 
ESSRS. SAUNDERS and OTLEY will} 


immediately publish the following New Works :— 





N 


I. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
. ° 
Family Records. 
By Lady Charlotte Bury. 


In 3 vols, post 8v0. 
. . aoe) 
The Little Wife. 
By Mrs. Grey, 
Author of The Duke,” and “ The Young Prima Donna.” 
III. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Legends of Western Germany. 
By Captain Charles Knox. 

They have also just published the 2d edition of 
SIK E. L. BULWER’S NEW NOVEL, 
Night and Morning. 
he 10th edition of 


T 
Mr. Lodge’s Peerage for 1841. 


And, 
Ttaly, Past and Present. 
By L. Mariotti. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS, BY Rev. J. H,. NEWMAN. 
n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
AROCHIAL SERMONS 
(for the WINTER QUARTER); being the Weeks be- 
tween Advent Sunday and Lent. (Volume the fifth.) 
y JOHN HENRY NEWMAN,B.D. 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford; and Fellow of 
iel College. 
J., G., F., and J, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place; and J, H, Parker, Oxford. 


Also, 
New editions of Vols. I, to lV. each 10s. 6d. 


7 In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. in cloth and lettered, 
E NGLAND’S TRUST; and other 
Poems. 
y LORD JOHN MANNERS. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Price 3s. in cloth, 
HE CARELESS CHRISTIAN reminded 
of his Privileges, warned of his Danger, and urged to Re- 
pent without delay. 
By the Rev, G. W. WOODHOUSE, M.A. 
Vicar of Albrighton; Author of “ Practical Sermons.” 
Wolverhampton: T. Simpson, Market Place. Sold also by 
J., G., F., and J, Rivington, London; and H, C, Langbridge, 
Birmingham, 





. ——— 
BISHOP MANT’S COMMON PRAYER.-BOOK 
In 4to. price 1/. 16s. boards, the Fifth Edition of 
. 
HE BOOK of COMMON PRaAypp 
and ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMEN7< 
and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to th. 
Use of the United Church of England and Ireland: together a . 
the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be a 
or said in Churches; the Form and Manner of waking ork 
ing, and consecrating, of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion; and the Constitutions 
Canons Ecclesiastical: with Notes, explanatory, practic) an 
historical, from approved Writers of the Church of England, 
Selected and Arranged by the j 
Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, and late Domestic ¢ 
to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
#%* This edition of the Prayer-Book is edited upon the play 
of D'Oyly’s and Mant’s Family Bibie, issued by the ect 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. It is printed uniformly xj; 
and forms a suitable companion to, that work. The Canons 
Constitutions Ecclesiastical are introduced into the py 
edition. , 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place 


haplain 


, Of whom may be had, 
An Edition in 2 vols. 8vo. with the Notes slightly abrid ed, 
price 1/. 4s. boards; or in royal 8vo, 1/. Its. 


In small 8vo. with a Map, price 6s. 6d. in boards, the 


5th edition of 

x . r 

A MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor o! 
the High Alps; and of his Labours among the F 
Protestants of Dauphiné, a Remnant of the Primitive Chr 


of Gaul. 
By WILLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, D.D. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Norham. 


Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
A GRAMMAR of the GREEK LAX. 
GUAGE, translated and revised, with Additions, from 
Ward's “ Institutio Gracee Grammatices Compendiaria.” 
By WILLIAM HARRISON, M.A. 

Of Brasenose College, Oxford; one of the Classical Masters of 
eo Hospital; and Morning Preacher at the Magdalen Ho. 
pital. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
%4% This Grammar is adopted at Christ's Hospital. 


NEW GREEK AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound 


7 In 4 large vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3s. in boards, 
ry x7 vey ~ 
NHRISTIAN INSTITUTES. A Series 
of Discourses and Tracts, selected, arranged systemat 
cally, and illustrated with Notes. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Rector of Burted 
with Ucktield, Sussex, 


Writers :—Dr. Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor—Dr. Sout 

—Richard Hooker—Bishop Butler—Kichard Baxter—Burke- 

Bishop Jewell—Lord Clarendon—and F. Mason. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





PALMER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF ELECTROTYPE 
Price 78. 6d. 
THE First Part of a Series of Illustrationsof 


the Art of Electrotype, as applicable to the 
cation of Engraved Plates of the most delicate and 
workmanship; intended as an Accompaniment to Smee 
ments of Electro- Metallurgy.” Containing a variety of Species 
in Line and Chalk, both from Copper and Steel Plates; the Ur 


| ginals by Finden, Heath, Robinson, Miller, and others. 


Published by E. Palmer, 103 Newgate Street, London; and 
Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 
N.B. Engravers and Publishers furnished with Duplicates of 
their Plates of all Sizes, by E. Palmer, as above. 


Price 6d. 
‘THE SC'ULAOOLMASTER in the PULPIT. 
No. *. containing a Sermon on Faith and Salvation, aud 
a Lecture ¢ . the Bible. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 
8 New Burlington Street, June 5, 1841. 
HE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKs ar 


now ready :— 


In 3 vols. post 8vo0. 
The Queen’s Poisoner ; 
Or, Frarce in the Sixteenth Century. 
By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, an 
Author of « A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines 
“A better historical novel does not come before us once 
seven years.”—Athencum. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
The History of Duelling. 
Comprising Narratives of the most remarkable Personal Encovn- 
ters, from the Earliest Period to the Present Times 
By Dr. Millingen, 5 
Author of Curiosities of Medical Experience,” &c 
«Dr. Millingen’s work is of a character alt 
—the creain of French and English memoirs. 


Ill. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
iv * 

The Marrying Man. 
By the Author of “ Cousin Geotirey,” &¢. 
Also, just ready, 
MRS. GORE. 
n 3 vols. post vo, 


I T ama 
The Lover and the Husband, and the Wom 
of a Certain Age. 


Edited by Mrs. Gore, * 
Author of “ Mothers and Daughters,” “The Dowager, 
“« Mrs, Armytage,” Xc. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


I. 
NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
OSEPH RUSHBROOK ; or, the Poacher. 
j By CAPTAIN Mz ARRY AT. 
: 3 vols. et 31s. Gd. 


KETCHES in ERKIS and TYRAWLY. 
S By the Author of “‘ Sketches in Ireland.”’ 1 vol. post avo. | 


price 108, éd. cloth. 


Ill 
HE PHYSIOL OGY of VISION. By W.) 
Mackenzie, M.D. Surgeon Oculist in Scotland in Ordi- | 
ry to Her Majesty the Queen, &c. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. | 


By the same Author, 
Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Eye. 


3d edition, 8vo. 25s. cloth. 


nai 


ARFORD’S L IFE of THOMAS BUR. 
GESS, late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. New edition, | 


. 6d. 
oe nteresting at once from its subject,.and from the various | 


letters and anecdotes it contains of literary and ecclesiastical | _ 


contemporaries.” "—British Critic. 


A 
WWE WYE and its ASSOCIATIONS; a 
Pedestrian Ramble. By Leitch Ritchie. With Twelve | 
highly finished Engravings “ T. Creswick. 


Crown 8vo. 12s. \ 
} 
D*: 


y » I. ~ ~ ‘ 
ARTINGALE’S SPORTI 
SCENES and COUNTRY CHARACTERS. W ith | 
= Seventy Engravings on Wood, price 21s. bound ’ | 
“One of the most attractive works ever published.’ '—New | 
Sporting Mag. 
a VIII. 
FJULER’S ALGEBRA, in 1 vol. 8vo. | 
Translated from the French, by the Rev. J. Hewlett, | 
B.D. &c. 5th edition, corrected, price 15s. in boards 
« Infinitely the best work that was ever published tor learning | 
alvebra without the aid of a master.”—Praf. Bounycastle. | 
| 


BULL’S HINTS to MOTHERS. | 


| 


Ts WORKS of " the Rev. SIDNEY 


SMITH. 2d edition, 3 vols. Portrait, 3us. otath 


The following gee Works for ee 1841 will be published 
y Charles Knight and Co 


THE PIC TORIAL EDITION of SHAK. | 
SPERE, Part XXXIII. (Troilus and Cressida), in super- 

royal Bvo. 2s. ¢ 

*'The Pictorial History of England, Part LII.; 

eing Part VI. of the Reign of George III. price 2s 

"London, Part III. price ls. 6d. ; published 
also in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. se 

‘he Penny Magazine, Part V. (New Se- 
ries), price 6d. 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Part C. price 1s. 6d. 

The Penny C yclopedia, New Monthly Issue, 

XVII. price 7s. 6d. in cloth boards. 

Knight’s Miscellanies: Brande’s Popular 
Antiquities, a new edition, by Sir H. ie Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum. Vol. 1. price 5 


The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere—Come- 


dies, Vol. II. price 208. P 
Sketches of China. By J. P. Davis. In 
By Harriet 


- post Svo. price 16s. 
The Peasant and the Prince. 
Martineau. Being the Second of a Series of Tales, to be pub- 
lished Quarterly, entitled “ The Playfellow,” price 3s. 6d. 
Arithmetic for Children ; Second Series, ex- 
emplifying the Manner in which Arithmetic should be taught, 
By H. Grant, Esq. Author of the First Series. Price 3s. 
On Saturday, June 5, 
Knight’s Store of Knowledge, No. I. price 


Twopence. 


The Penny Cpdeguin, Vol. XX. 


“adr Street, Rese 1841, 


price 





n post 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 12s 
OU RNA L. of a RESIDENCE of TWO 
YEARS and a HALF in GREAT BRITAIN. 
By JEHANGEER NOWROJEE and HIRJEEBHOY 
MERWANJEE, of Bombay. 
“ Very attractive from its novel character.”—Spectator. 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co. Leadenhall Street, 
+ Post 8vo. cloth, lettered, 10s. 6d 
N OTES of an OVERLAND JOURNEY 
through France and Egypt to Bombay, in 1839. With 
Kemarks upon Aden and Bombay. 
By the late EM 7M A ROBERTS, 
“Thema iihehoomminicasas is interesting, and the lively man- 


nrin which it is conveyed adds greatly to that interest.” —Lite- | 
tury Gazette, 





By the same Authoress, 
Scenes and Ch: aracteristics of Hindostan. 2d 
edition, 2 vols. post Svo. 18s, cloth boards. | 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. | 


IfPMHE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


3d edition, f.cap 8vo. 7s. cloth. | out 


n small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. in cloth boards, 
NE TRACT MORE? ory the System 


illustrated by the ‘* Tracts for the Times” externally 
d 


regarded. 
By a LAYMAN. 
Kivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


BERTHOLLET ON DYEING AND BLEACHING. 
In | large vol. = Se HEN with = Engravings, 
¢ 12s. bound in cl 
Pome TS ‘of the ART ‘of DYEING and 
BLEA( rea ae 
-and A. B. BERTHOLLET. 
Sentinal frown ae French, with Notes and Engravings, 
illustrative and supplementary. 
By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S, 
New edition, revised and corrected by an experienced 
Practica! Dyer and Calico Printer. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73 Cheapside. 


S. post 8vo. 18s, 
| A? N AC cou N' p of the GYPSIES of 
SPAIN, witha V eager of their Language, &c. 
By GEORGE BORROW, Esq. 
Late Agent of the British and F. “rs un Bible Society in Spain. 
hn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ENC wins DIA ee AD 
LILI. 


ll. 1s. Part 
‘ME TROPO- 
LITANA. 


Edited by the Rev. HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

% As this important work will very ‘shortly be completed, 
Pc are respectfully solicited to complete their Sets with- 
delay. 

B. wiaceoubiaanss Ludgate Street. 
rE HIST’ RY of the “BRITISH EM. 
PIREin INDIA 


By EDW ARD THORNTON, Esq. 
Author of « India: its State and Prospects,” &c. 


Rvo. price 6: 


| This Work, prepared from the most authentic sources of inform- 


ation, will be completed in about Twenty Monthly Parts. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for June will 
be published on Monday, the 7th instant, and contain a 
Digest of all the recent Intelligence from India, China, &c, 
| brought by the Overland Mail! just arrived. 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 
TAVERLEY NOVELS. —Sir Walter 
Scott's Poetry and Prose, new and cheaper editions. 
I. 
The Antiquary, in royal and in small 8v0. 
4s, each 


Il. 
Poetry, complete in royal 


8vo. 20s, 


Sir Walter Scott’s 


Tales of a Grandfather ‘(History of Scotland), 


Part II. 4s. 


IV. 
Biographies of Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, 
and others, Two Parts, 2s. Gd. eac 
Robert C adell, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, London. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LADY’S CLOSET LIBRARY. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
In 1 neat pocket vol. with a Portrait, price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
T= HANNAHS; or, Maternal Influence 

on Sons. 
By the Rev. ROBERT PHILIP, 
Of Maberly Chapel. 
By the same Author, 
: 7 

1. The Marys; or, the Beauties of Female 
Holiness, 6th Thousand. 

2. The Marthas: or, the Varieties of Female 
Piety. 5th Thousand. 

3. The Lydias; or, the Developement of 
Female Character. 4th Thousand. With a Portrait of the Au- 
thor. Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, each Volume. 

ondon: George Virtue; and all Booksellers. 


. yr . 

NHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH 

DRAGOON, No. XV. price 1s. contains :— 

Patrick’s Day in the Peninsula, with the songs of * Larry 
M*‘Hale” and ‘* Mary Draper” — The Lines — Retreat of the 
French—Battle of Fuentes d’Onoro, with episodes, ‘ How to 
serve a Writ,” ‘* Half an hour in Ireland,” &c. &c. also two 
illustrations by Phiz— Going out to Dinner ind “the Dis- 
advantages of Breakfasting over a Duelling Party 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co London: W.S = 
and Co, Sold by all Booksellers, of whom may be had Vol. 
ansaid bound in cloth, price 12s. 


peas SER’S MAGAZINE for June, 
price 2s. Gd. contains :— 

Tracts. for the Times. No. 90—Sonnet—Row in the Tea- 
Shop—Three Months at a Maison de Santé—Dissent in 1841— 
First Literary me eee ET gee! Tama and Lesser Stars of 
Olid Pall Mall. Chapters IX. to cere Tay Ass-sociates— 
. Newspaper Editor’s Reminiscences. Chap. IV. ‘he Poetical 

agazine: Tour of Dr. Syntax; 
v sions of reste Memorials of Gormandising. 
Titmarsh—Howitt's Visits to Remarkable Places—Table-Talk of 
the Jate John Boyle, Esq. Second Series. 

James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London; and sold by all 

ooksellers in the Kingdom. 





HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA. 
ZINE for June, price 2s. 6d. contains : 

1, The Angler in Norway—2. Our Sy es Gallery, No. XIX, 
Rev. Dr. Miller, with an Etching—3. The gt 
of Kar! Howe—4. The Story of the Count 2 ance 5 
sical System of Education—6. Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dra- 
goon. Five Chapters. The Lines; Retreat of the French; Pa- 
trick’s Day in the Peninsula; Fuentes d’Onoro; The Battle of 
Fuentes d’Onoro—7. Our Summer Flowers: First Garland, con- 
taining Poems by Coul Goppagh, Dr. Shelton M‘Kenzie, Rev. 
ag ae Wills, &c,—s. Letters from the Coast of Clare, No. LV. 

», A few words on the Crisis. 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co. Sackville Street. W.S. 
Orr and Co. London. Sold by all Booksellers in Great Britain 
and the Colonies. 


EXTINCT BARON 


CIES OF 
AND IRELAND. 
In 1 vol. medium 8vo, 36s. the 2d edition of 


i URKE’S GENEALOGIC AL and 
p RALDIC HISTORY of the EX 
I wT eee IES of ENGLAND, 
IRELANI 

The Ratinct and Dormant Baronetcies of Scotland and Ireland 
have now been added, which complete the work. t is printed 
to correspond with the author’s ‘* Peerage and Baronetage,” 
having the Armorial Bearinys incorporated with the text, and it 
is also illustrated with a fine portrait of King James I., the 
founder of the order, and a splendidly illuminated title-page 
after the fashion of the ancient missals. 

London: Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse Square. 


iLAND, SCOTLAND, 


HE. 
TIN and DOR- 
SCOTLAND, and 


In f.cap 8vo. cloth, with Nine Plates, and Sheet of 
Geological Sections, Price Gs. 6d. 


. . , v4 
HE OLD RED SANDSTONE; or, 
New Walks in an Old Field. 
By HUGH MILLER. 

“Dr. Buckland said, he had never been so much astonished 
in his life by the powers of any man as he had been by the geolo- 
gical descriptions of Mr. Miller, which had been shewn to him 
in the ‘ Witness’ newspaper by his friend, Sir C. Menteath. That 
wonderful man described these objects with a felicity which 
made him ashamed of the comparative meagreness and poverty 
of his own ig Te which had cost him hours and days of 
labour. He (Dr. B.) would give his left hand to possess such 
powers of description as Mr. M.; and if it pleased Providence to 
spare his useful life, he, if any one, would ce ertainly render the 
science attractive and popular, and do equal service to Theology 
and Geology. It must be gratifying to Mr, Miller to hear that 
his discovery had been assigned his own name by 
nent authority as M. Agassiz; and it 
value of the meeting of the As. 
to bring such a man into notice. 

ation, 1840. 
Edinburgh: John Johnstone, Hunter Square. 
Groombridge. Dublin 


added another proof of the 
iation, that it had contributed 
dings of British Associ- 


London: R. 
W. Curry, jun. and Co. 


rice 2s. Pa of 
Tt? E PIC TORI A oy HISTORY of 
FRANCE 
By G. M, BUSSEY 
Author of a ** History of Napole on,’ 
Illustrated by upwards of Five Hundred En gravings on Wood, 
by George Dorrington, after the Designs of Jules David. 

The History will comprise, besides a narrative of the leading 
events of French History from the earliest authentic period, a 
History of the National Policy, Laws, Institutions, Customs, 
Industry, Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Military Transactions, Lite- 
rature, Science, and Domestic Life, Manners, and Amusements. 
It will be completed in Eighty Weekly Numbers, each contain- 
ing Sixteen Pages of beautifully printed Letterpress, and One 
Large Engraving—Twenty Monthly Parts, forming Two hand- 
some Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 

London: Wim. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster 
ow ; sold by all Booksellers. 


OX STAMME RIN iG, ‘SQUINTING, and 
the Mer eD for their Removal. 
SDWIN LEE, Esq. M.R.C.S 
Cc ee... Member of several of the principal European 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies, Author of ** ‘The Baths 
of Germany,” &c. 
J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 
Also, just ready, 10s. cloth. 

Memoranda on France, Italy, and Germany, 
with remarks on Climates, Medical Practice, Mineral Waters, 
&c., and an Appendix on the Advantages of Travel and a Resi- 
dence Abroad. 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





unning, No. II. 
EORGE. Cc ‘RUIKSH AN K's. OMNIBUS. 
Embellished with Three Illustrations on Stee! and Five 
on Wood. 

Contents :—Our Preface Described—Punch v. Law—Commen- 
tary on the New Police Act—Original Poetry. By the late Sir 
Fretful Plagiary, Knt.—Frank Heartwell; or, Fifty Years Ago 
—Love has Legs—Bernard Cavenah, the Irish Cameleon—The 
Ass on the Ladder—Omnibus Chat: Scene near Hogsnorton, &c. 

‘Lilt and Bogue, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 


In 1 vol. Svo. cloth, with - new Figures of hey on Wood, 
from Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F. . 158, cloth, 


NHE FIRST ADDITIONAL SUPPLE- 
MENT to LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; 
comprising every desirable particular respecting all the Plants 
originated in or introduced into Britain, between the first 
publication of the work in 1829 and January 1840. With a 
new general Index to the whole work. Edited by J. C. Loudon; 
prepared by W. H. Baxter, jun.; and revised by George 
Don, F.L.S. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants. New 
Edition, including the above Supplement, with nearly 10,000 
Figures of Plants, price 3/. 13s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Se ee 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Vv 


I. . 
THE IDLER IN FRANCE. 
THE HON. MRS. DAMER’S DIARY By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 


OF HER TOUR IN 2 vols. Bo. 
GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE HOLY LAND. VI. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. | THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. 


« Travels in the Holy Land must always be regarded as among the most valuable illustrations By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
of the Scriptures, affording as they invariably do, such abund i i their henticity » a 5 ” 
and sacred ch ; but notwith ding so — important commentary has been made public Author of ‘* The Pleasures of Hope,” &c. 
by Lord Lindsay and other recent travellers in Palestine, we have a mass of contributions to the ov " ; ste a 
ws study of biblical literature of a still more interesting character in this ‘ Diary of a Tour in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Petrarch, Laura, &c. 31s. 6d. bound. 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land,’ by the Hon. Mrs. Dawson Damer—a lady of high It may be asserted with confidence, that there are very few, even among well. 
literary aes er a Saeed dsemiratednaies varia aut “phe ghout a | informed persons, who know any thing more of Petrarch than as a poet aud as the 
country that may justly be enti be vst ys se) nome ApS oo ches. | adorer of Laura. They are not aware that this poet of love for all times and all 
A ? “ 1 7 . 4 i 7 1G all nations 
ray aaa that cannot but be considered of unrivalled interest in every part of the Christ- | \a< also a statesman, who lived and corresponded with the greatest men of his age, and 
who was intrusted with important diplomatic missions ; and that literature owes hin 
Il. infinite obligations for the pains which he took to preserve the ancient classic writers 
TH TRUSTEE m and to encourage a taste for the study of their works. Those who would wish to make 
E > themselves acquainted with Petrarch’s history and merits, will learn with interest tha 
A NOVEL. the celebrated Author of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Hope” has just completed a life of him in 
which, with the feelings of a genuine poet, he has done full justice to the character of 
By the Author of the Tragedy of ‘‘ The Provost of Bruges.” this eminent man in nil its bearings. POLK, J ter of 


3 vols. VIL. 

“ We have experienced much pleasure in the perusal of these pages. The tale is of high inter- | e 
est, and the cabarets are portrayed with a master’s hand. It is a very cleverly imagined and D E Cc L I FF 1e) RD > 
vigorously written work; the first two volumes are particularly powerful and affecting.”—Lite- OR, THE CONSTANT MAN. 
rary Gazette. en a 
" “ We recommend The reste’ strongly. Sew isa Godman ant eotainaling - it pa By ROBERT PLUMER WARD, Esq. 

istinguishes it from the crowd ofnovels. The tale is excellently opened, an € interest pro- Pe ” 
ceeds from Alpha to Omega without once flagging.” Atheneum. ‘ Author of ‘* Tremaine,” ‘* De Vere,” &c. 
4 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. “ De Clifford is a sterling work—a work not to be perused and dismissed in a breath, but to 


be read and studied again and again. It is not for the story, but for the fine delineation of the 
THREE YEARS IN PERSIA AND movement of the human heart; for the striking descriptions of eminent political and distinguished 
persons ; for the great knowledge of life, and men, and things, displayed in every part; for just 


KOORDISTAN. reflections on events which belong to all periods; for vigorous opinions on celebrated authors ani 


‘i the tendency of their writings; and, above all, for an elevated, manly, and moral tone, calculated 
By GEORGE FOWLER, Esq. to discourage vice and inspire virtue in every walk and relation of life. These volumes will long 
‘. s continue to be an ornament to the polite literature of our time.” —Lilerary Gazette. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo, with Illustrations. 


«(The important part which Persia ghey =p been playing in the great game of Eastern VIII. 

olitics, and which she will continue to play for some time tocome, must excite strong interest | 
| aenare Mr, Fowler’s work, describing as it does, in their minutest details, the domestic manners, THE LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS 
the moral and political condition, and the personal character, of the actual living inhabitants of 
that singular country—from the Shah on his brilliant throne, to the peasant in his mud-built hovel. OF L. E L 
Mr. Fowler's length d resid and extensive journeyings in Persia have given him a degree of , je je dl 
practical knowledge on these matters, scarcely possessed by any other of our countrymen. His Comprising a New Tragedy, and upwards of One Hundred Pieces in Verse and 
wild adventures in Koordistan, his Tartar gallop across the desert, his imprisonment in the fortress Prose hitherto unpublished. 
of Maliz Ghird, his reception by the Shah Abbas Meerza, and, above all, the curious disclosures 
he makes sian dipl yine ion with Persia, will cause his book to be read Edited by LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 


i us: 
ith th test interest.”—Sun. ” : 
enero arenes saa IV. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait. 
The materials for this work are derived exclusively from authentic sources : from 


THE LOVE-MATCH 3 her own notes and communications ; from the statements of her nearest relatives; from 
VEL her long and continued correspondence with most intimate friends, confided for the 
A NOVEL, purpose; and from their recollections of personal intimacy with her. Every interesting 
By MRS. MABERLY, Author of ‘ Emily.” particular connected with her literary life has been selected from a mass of accurate in- 
d hd formation, to which no one could have had access but the friend whom she had solicited 
3 vols, with a Portrait of Mrs. Maberly, after a Painting by Ross. to become her literary executor. 
** We have not read for a long time so pleasing a novel as this. The power with which the IX. 


characters are drawn—the admirable manner in which they are balanced with one another—the ra ’ 
strain of melancholy running through the story, deepening as it proceeds, and ending so unexpect- AGNES STRICKLA ND Ss 


edly—all combine to render it a most interesting and moving novel. ‘he contrast which De Grey 
the cold fascinating man of the world, presents to the gentle, pecting FI th clever LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
picture of the old Dowager Lady Marwood, and the intriguing Julia—all bespeak the power of the New and revised edition, Vol. III. price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 


authoress, and her intimate knowledge of that society which she so bares and exposes in these 
admirable volumes.”— Weekly Chronicle. « These volumes have the fascination of a romance united to the integrity of history.”—Time. 


MR. BURKE’S NEW PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


Seventh Edition, in 1 large vol. (comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes), beautifully printed on a new Plan, in Double Columns, and embellished with an 
Emblazoned Titlepage, and upwards of One Thousand Five Hundred Engravings of Armorial Bearings, price 38s. bound; forming the most complete, the most convenient, 
and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the Public. 

This popular work, which has so long been considered an unrivalled authority for information respecting every individual belonging to the titled classes of this country, has 
now undergone a six months’ revision, and this new edition, enriched by additional Articles from the Public Archives and Private Communications, of great interest to the Nobility 
of Great Britain, is brought down to the moment of publication. Besides a variety of other new particulars of the most authentic and interesting character, obtained by the 
most strenuous efforts and the most vigilant research, the author has now added full details of the Families and Armorial Bearings of the Crowned Heads of Europe, shewing 
that many are allied in blood, or connected by marriage, with our own Royal Family. This work will therefore become from the present time, not only a complete book of 
reference for the history of every distinguished family in Great Britain, but also possess great interest throughout all Europe, where, as in England, it will be found an indispens- 
able companion in every library. It comprises— 

1. Introduction. ; 4. The Baronetage of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 10. Daughters of Peers Married to;Commoners. 
2. The Royal Chronicler; an entirely new Article, giving, | 5. Spiritual Lords. 11. Garter’s Roll. 

in addition to the Royal Family of England from the | 6. Foreign Noblemen, Subjects by Birth of the British | 12. Peerage of the Three Kingdoms Collectively. _ 

Conquest—including the Old Kings of Scotland and | Crown. 13. Orders of Knighthood. The Garter—The Thistle- 

the House of Guelph—all the other Crowned Heads | 7, Peerages claimed and before Parliament. St. Patrick—The Bath—St, Michael and St, George 

of Europe, their existing Families, Armorial Bear- | 8, Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, with Heirs Apparent —The Guelphic. 

ings beautifully engraved, &c. and Presumptive. 14. Knights Bachelors. 

3. The Peerage of England, Scotland, and Ireland. | 9, Courtesy Titles. 15. Mottees, translated and elucidated. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
*,* ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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